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Reason Why... 


For twenty years C. A. Chancellor and his organization have 
been engaged exclusively in manufacturing womens’ and mens’ 
athletic clothing. The “‘Perfetex” trade-mark was adopted in 1925, 
During this period two factors were largely responsible for our 
expansion and success . . . First— Dependability . . . Second— 
Quoting a fair price for a high quality of finished work. 
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Popular one piece suit for all ath- 
letic activities. Full cut knickers. 
E-28 Sewed with fast colored thread— 


; unbreakable buttons to match. 
A modern one piece track and 


gym suit with pants legs. Sewed 
with fast colored thread—unbreak- 
able buttons to match. 
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New,“Step-In” one piece gym suiti 
gym and corrective class work. Rou 
neck. V back. Full cut circular kn 
ers. Sewed with fast color thread. 
breakable buttons to match. 
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need plenty of fresh air and exercise. The Spalding 
Junglegym No. 2 solves the problem for both of 
these necessities by appealing to their natural in- 
stinct to climb and play in groups outdoors. 


A great favorite with the children and one that 
only takes a small amount of space. Capable of hand- 


ling 75 children. 


Junglegym Junior 


Embodying all the good features of its big 
brother, but built especially for the small- 
er youngsters from 3 to 8 years. 
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Football in Great Britain 


a leave of absence for the purpose of studying 

physical education and sports in Europe. I spent 
the year studying these matters in thirteen different 
countries, including England, France, Spain, Italy, 
Greece, Hungary, Austria, Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Holland, Switzerland, and Luxemburg. I 
propose to discuss the general sports situation as I 
found it in the several countries visited, outlining brief- 
ly four impressions relative to the general sports situa- 
tion that I consider rather significant, and then outlin- 
ing the general status of the individual sports found 
and investigated. 

May I say at the beginning that the word “sports,” 
though of English origin, is now widely used in all the 
countries visited. The word had been used in a lim- 
ited way before the recent war but it has come to be 
used extensively since the war. The extended use of 
the word, in all probability, has coincided with in- 
creased participation in sports. The word as common- 
ly used refers to all the vigorous play activities that are 
engaged in primarily, if not exclusively, for the fun, 
joy, or satisfaction that such participation provokes. 


year the University of Illinois granted me 


Government Promotion of Sports 


I found the national governments of all the countries 
visited actively promoting sports in a large way, with 
one exception, England. The national governments 
of Germany, France, Hungary, Austria, Spain, Italy, 
and Czechoslovakia have been particularly active in 
this promotion. In these countries the governments 
have set up federal’ organizations which either com- 
pletely or partially control or direct this work. In 
Hungary, Spain, and Italy, this control is almost abso- 


By 


Professor of Physical Education 
University of Illinois 


lute. This governmental promotion of sports is not 
confined to national governments. Many provincial 
and municipal governments are equally active in their 
support. The various types of government mentioned 
above—national, provincial, and municipal—support 
and promote sports in three distinct ways, namely: 
(1) by the organization and maintenance of offices 
established for this purpose; (2) by the direct dis- 
tribution of funds to the various sports organizations ; 
(3) by the construction of all kinds of facilities for 
sports purposes—swimming pools, playing fields, sta- 
dia, boat houses, beaches, etc. 


Sports in Institutions of Higher Learning 


Sports are developing very rapidly in all European 
institutions of higher learning. There was some in- 
terest and participation in this form of activity among 
university students before the war, but a great expan- 
sion has occurred since the conclusion of that event. 
This work is not organized and carried on in European 
universities as in American universities, that is, under 
the auspices of a single Sports Association. The great 
bulk of the work is carried on through local sports 
clubs. Some of these clubs are entirely student organ- 
izations ; some have a combined membership of students 
and townspeople. The students in each university thus 
support entirely or partially a considerable number of 
sports clubs. Most of these clubs promote only one, 
two, or three sports, though a few of the more pre- 
tentious promote an all-inclusive list. The various 
clubs rent or furnish equipment and facilities and, for 
the most part, work on an independent basis. In the 
larger universities there are frequently two or three 
clubs devoted to the same sport. These clubs compete — 
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against other clubs in the same university, 
local city clubs, and similar clubs of neigh- 
boring institutions and cities. It may be of 
interest to add that the sports clubs attached 
to the universities are not controlled or aid- 
ed or interfered with in any way by the 
faculties of the respective institutions. The 
clubs are entirely student enterprises. 
Organized inter-university sports com- 
petition seems to have started on the conti- 
nent just prior to the war. The first com- 
petition of this type that occurred on the 
continent (that is, exclusive of England) 
was a track and field meet held in Germany 
in 1909. Since the war this form of com- 
petition has developed rapidly. At the pres- 
ent time a large proportion of the institu- 
tions of higher learning have representative 
teams competing in dual meets in many 
sports. National championships in most of 
the common sports are held among the insti- 
tutions of higher learning, either annually or 
biennially, in Germany, Austria, France, Italy, and 
Hungary. 
International competition has been the natural de- 
velopment in the field of student sports competition. 
A number of dual competitions were held just after 
i the war. This tendency culminated in the organization 
of the International University Students’ Sports Fed- 


Spanish Jai Alai (Pelota) players 


Cricket on the sod of old England 


14,000 schoolgirls in athletic exhibition, 
Prague, Czecho-Slovakia 


eration. This organization, controlled by the students 
themselves, held its first set of games, popularly calle 
“Student Olympics,” in Warsaw in 1924; a second in 
Rome in 1927; a third in Paris in 1928; and a fourh 
in Darmstadt in 1930. At the last games, eleven hu. 
dred students from fifteen different countries compete 
in eight different sports: soccer, wrestling, track anj 
field, tennis, boating, fencing, swimming, and wate 
polo. Present plans call for a biennial meeting to hk 
held in the even years and a further extension of the 
list of sports included. 


Sports Clubs 


The amateur sports situation on the continent wa 
found to differ vastly from the situation obtaining in 
this country. Furthermore it may be added that, in 
my opinion, the difference was not in our favor. The 
situation that exists in this country is known to all spe 
cialists in physical education, but for purposes of pro- 
viding a contrast I may be pardoned for mentioning: 
few of the more conspicuous characteristics. The 
great bulk of sports participation in this country, both 
organized and unorganized, is limited to those regis 
tered as students in an elementary school, high school, 
and college. The Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and K. of ¢, 
a few churches, a few community centers, and a few 
other similar organizations reach a fair number. A 
limited number of sports clubs (golf, tennis, athletic 
boat clubs, etc.) complete the picture. It may be added 
that most of the so-called athletic clubs are grossly mis 
named. Usually they are clubs for the wealthy, inclined 
toward professionalism rather than amateurism, ani 
emphasize social features rather than sports. Only 
very small percentage of our out-of-school population 
participate regularly in one or more sports. 

On the continent, the students in all types of schools 
—elementary, secondary, and higher schools—are now 
participating in a relatively extensive program of 
sports. The participation which occurs here, howevet, 
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sents but a small part of the total participation. 
The greater share occurs in connection with “Sports 
Clubs” which are sports clubs in fact as well as in 
These sports clubs are more numerous in the 
northern region than in the south, but in one form or 
another exist all over the continent. The large cities 
contain a great many such clubs, and a good proportion 
of the smaller towns and villages have at least one. The 
dubs vary in size from a membership of twenty or 
thirty to one with a membership of over 5,000, located 
in Berlin. ; 

One interesting feature of these clubs is that only 
a very small proportion own and occupy club houses. 
The common arrangement consists of establishing so- 
called social headquarters in a private room connected 
with a café or wine shop. In many instances the use 
of the club room is donated 
by the proprietor for the 
business the club members 
bring. Some clubs rent a 
conveniently located room 
or two for headquarters pur- 
poses. A few clubs rent 
rooms that are converted into 
gymnasiums and used for 
activity purposes. 

The great majority of the 
cubs were originally organ- 
ized about one activity: ski- 
ing, tennis, swimming, row- 
ing, football, track and field, - 
gymnastics, etc. A good 
percentage of the clubs are 
still centered in one sport, 
though in recent years they 
have exhibited a marked tendency to broaden out, and 
many are now promoting two, three, four and more 
activities. A few of the larger clubs are general sports 
clubs fostering a very extensive program of activities. 

The arrangements for practice and participation 
are varied. A small proportion of clubs own their own 
facilities: ski jumps, boat houses, playing fields, gym- 
nasiums, etc. The great majority, however, own no 
facilities but rent accommodations from other clubs 
whose fortunes permit the possession of property and 
equipment, or secure the use of facilities provided by 
civic or state authorities. A few of the more affluent 
clubs employ full-time and part-time coaches. In most 
of the clubs, however, the activities are organized and 
coached by the members themselves. 

Another striking feature of the clubs is that, while 
most of them organize teams and engage in competiti- 
tions of various kinds, this phase of the program does 
hot constitute the center of emphasis. The clubs em- 
phasize participation on the part of all members regard- 
less of the quality of performance. In some of the 
clubs regular participation is necessary to membership. 
I talked with a boy in Berlin who belonged to a sports 
club that had a membership of two hundred fifty. He 
told me that on the preceding Sunday two hundred 
twenty-two members had participated in a ten-mile 


A typical Greek gymnasium — The weather permits 
keeping one side open 
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cross-country run. Incidentally, Sunday is the big day 
for sports all over the continent. 

The membership of many of the clubs includes only 
a restricted group of one sex: men, boys, women, or 
girls. Some include two distinct groups: boys and 
men, young men and young women, etc. On the other 
hand some of the clubs, particularly the gymnastic 
clubs, include the entire family, and provide special 
programs of activities for each of the several distinct 
groups. 


Sports Education 


Prior to the recent war, the curriculum in physical 
education in the schools in all the countries visited was 
confined almost exclusively to Swedish or German 
gymnastics, or some variation or combination of the 
same. Since the war all the 
countries have exhibited a 
marked tendency to elimin- 
ate or greatly reduce formal 
work of this sort from the 
program and __ substitute 
sports of all kinds. The 
new curriculum, knowingly 
or unknowingly, is essential- 
ly a curriculum sports 
education. This might be 
amply by citing 
the activities included in the 
program of many states, 
cities, and institutions. To 
conserve time and_ space, 
however, I shall present only 
two which may be consid- ° 
ered representative — the 
national Hungarian program and the program offered 
at the University of Munich. The Hungarian program 
includes calisthenics, apparatus stunts, track and field, 
mass games, soccer, handball, volleyball, basketball, 
swimming, boxing, wrestling, fencing, hiking, shooting, 
skiing, cycling, etc. The program at the University of 
Munich includes fundamental gymnastics, track and 
field, corrective gymnastics, tennis, swimming, riding, 
shooting, soccer, handball, and games. 


Individual Sports 


I shall now outline the essential facts relative to the 
status of thevarious sports promoted: 

Soccer football is unquestionably the most popular 
single sport in Europe. The game is actively promoted 
in the schools at all age levels. There are also many 
amateur clubs organized about the sport. Most of the 
countries visited foster annual regional and national 
amateur championships. In addition, there are a great 
number of international contests staged throughout the 
season, which includes the fall, winter, and spring. In 
England, the game is organized on a professional or 
commercial basis which compares favorably with or- 
ganized baseball in the United States. In most of the 
other coufitries visited, there is a great deal of semi- 
professional soccer. 
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Right—Curling in the French Alps 


Below—Skiing at Saltsjobaden near 


Below — Bowling on the Green has 
Stockholm, Sweden 


many English devotees 


Left—120,000 people attending ap 
English*soccer football champion 


quem Ship game 


Right—‘‘Wandering Birds,” 
German student hikers 


Below—A in France, Below A goal for the Universi 
the ‘‘paticycle”’ race 


of Dublin! 
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Above—Camping is a popular activity in the 
new program in sports in Italy 


Right—Civic handball court in Dublin for the 
use of children of the city 


Gymnastics (that is, the doing of stunts on appara- 
tus, and similar activities) is a very popular club ac- 
tivity in most of the countries visited. The following 
figures give some notion of the extent to which these 
activities are carried on: the German Gymnastic Fed- 
eration (which is only one, though the main one, of 
three of four similar organizations) had a total mem- 
bership in 1929 of 1,618,702; the Sokols (the Czech 
equivalent of the German Turner organization, and 
again only one of three such organizations in this 
country) had a membership in the same year of ap- 
proximately 559,000; and the French Gymnastic Union 
had an active membership of 300,000. Similar organ- 
izations with relatively large memberships exist in each 
of the other countries visited, with the exception of 
Greece. 


Bicycle racing, a type of amateur sport that was quite. 


extremely popular on the continent. Races of all kinds 
and all distances are conducted regularly. They are 
conducted on indoor tracks, out-of-door tracks, across 
cities, around cities, and across country. Free races 
and motor-paced races are both popular. In distance 
they range from one kilometer to 4000 miles. The 
French conduct an annual race called “Tour de France” 
which, in fact as well as in name, is a tour of France 
lasting twenty-eight days and covering over 4000 miles. 
€ may assume that this popularity of bicycle racing 
is due to the fact that the bicycle is still a common 
means of transportation with the mass of the people. 


Track and field athletics have a fairly large follow’ 


ing in most of the countries visited. The inhabitants 
of the northern countries are producing performances 
that are more creditable than those produced by the 


inhabitants of the countries in the south, though even 


they are not without exceptional performers. 
Swimming is fairly popular but, rather curiously, 
seems to be more popular among the northern nations 
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popular in this country about two decades ago, is still | 


_ countries. 
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than among those found in the south. One would be 
disposed to think that climatic conditions would favor 
the sport and thus lead to increased participation in the 
southern region, but this is not the case. 

Wrestling has a limited following. The Greco- 
Roman style is used, in which the contestants are not 


allowed to use the legs, instead of the catch-as-catch- 
can style used in this country. I was told, however, 


that the catch-as-catch-can style was gradually gaining « 


in popularity. 

Boxing is carried on as an amateur sport in only a 
very small way. Professional boxing likewise has not 
been developed very extensively outside of England. 
The success of Carpentier several years ago and more 
recently the success of Schmeling have stimulated 
some interest and participation in professional boxing 
in the two countries concerned. There seems also to 
be a marked development in northern Spain and north- 
ern Italy. I may say, though, that the sport has not at- 
tained a very widespread following. 

Fencing is relatively popular in most of the countries 
visited though not nearly so popular as Americans are 
disposed to imagine. The sport is practiced principally 
in the large cities in studios (that is, private fencing 
academies) where those who are interested pay a fee 
for instruction; in fencing clubs organized for the 
distinct purpose of promoting fencing; and in general 
sports clubs where the activity is merely one of several. 
This activity, as might be surmised, is taught and pro- 
moted rather extensively in the army, navy, and in mili- 
tary circles in general. France, England, Germany, 
Italy, and Spain maintain special schools for the train- 
ing of military instructors in fencing. 

Water sports, including rowing, paddling, and sail- 
ing are carried on rather extensively in the northern 
The paddle-boat, which is an adaptation of 
the Eskimo canoe, is widely used. The Italians foster 
a novel type of rowing event, called the Venetian style, 
in which the oarsmen stand up, face the direction the 
boat is headed and row gondolier fashion. In this type 
of event, there are races for crews ranging from one 
to twenty. The twenty-oar boat called “Grand Bateau,” 
sweeping down the grand canal in Venice, presents a 
most spectacular sight. 
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either during or Ge after the war. 


Winter Sports 


Winter sports including skating, tobogganing, bob- 
sledding, skiing, ski-jumping, and hockey, are now 
practiced extensively in all regions where climatic con- 
ditions permit. Skiing and ski-jumping are particular 
favorites. These sports, in addition to being promoted 
by many club organizations, are also actively promoted 
by many winter resorts. The Scandinavian countries, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Finland, have been 
conducting for some time past a biennial meeting called 
the “Winter Olympics,” in which all the winter sports 


are included. These games, I was told, have become .- 


quite as popular in the countries directly affected as the 
international quadrennial Olympics. 

Basketball was introduced in Europe by the Amer- 
ican soldiers during the war. At the present time the 
game is played considerably in France, Northern Spain, 
Northern Italy, Switzerland, Poland, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia and Greece. The game is also played a little 
in southern Germany and England, and has been re- 
cently introduced in Holland and Hungary. Recently, 
representatives from Switzerland, Italy, France, and 
Belgium founded an International Basketball Federa- 
tion. This organization makes the European rules and 
controls all international play. The present rules, with 
one or two minor variations, are identical with those 
used in this country. The game is most commonly 
played out-of-doors on dirt courts. Last year a team 
comprised of Russians exiled in France was unofficially 
accredited as the champion of Europe. 


Volleyball was also introduced into Europe by the 
American soldiers during the war. It is now played, 
though not very extensively, in France, Italy, Greece, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland. 


Tennis seems to be fairly popular in most of the 
countries visited though its practice is confined prin- 
cipally to the larger cities and the resorts. The cost 
of the game, as represented in the construction and 
maintenance of courts and the purchase of rackets and 
balls, is probably a factor in limiting the number of 
participants. 


Golf, of course, is exceedingly popular in England. 
I saw figures to the effect that there were approximate- 
ly 3,000 courses on the British Isles. I was told that 
there were about 35 courses in Germany, 55 in France, 
30 in Switzerland, 10 in Italy, 5 in Austria, 2 in Hun- 
gary, 5 in Czechoslovakia, and 1 in Greece. I secured 
no information regarding this item in the other coun- 
tries visited. It may be pointed out that the majority 
of the courses on the continent are located at .resort 
centers where they have been constructed to attract 
English and American tourists. Most of the independ- 
ent clubs that exist on the continent were founded and 
are now supported mainly by American and English 
residents. The cost of playing the game has undoubt- 
edly interfered with its further development among 
Europeans. 


Handball is a new game originated by the Germans 
j The game has 


become quite lar in Germany and Austria and is 
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developing in Denmark, Holland, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary. The game has the aspect of soccer with the 
difference that the ball is thrown and not kicked. or 
from another point of view it has the aspect of basket 
ball, with the difference that the game is played ona 
soccer field and the ball is thrown through a socce, 
goal instead of through a basket. The game evolved 
from soccer and was originally played with the regular 
soccer ball. About two years ago a slightly smalle 
and heavier ball was officially adopted for the gan 
I saw a number of games played and can report the 
it proved to be quite interesting. 

Weight-lifting is promoted and carried on in a lim. 
ited way. Competitions in this activity are conducted 
between individuals, also teams of 5 men who are ay. 
ranged in weight divisions similar to those used in box. 
ing and wrestling, that is—bantam weight, light weight, 


‘‘Boccie’’—the chief adult sport in Italy 
and southern France 


middle weight, etc. The contestants are matched in 
pairs, in their respective weight divisions, and each 
attempts to out-lift his particular opponent. Large 
adjustable bar-bells are used. Each contest includes 
three distinct lifts as follows: (1) using both hands 
the bar is lifted from the floor to a horizontal position 
across the chest and then pressed up slowly to a posi- 
tion of arms straight above the head; (2) using both 
hands the bar is jerked from the floor to a horizontal 
position across the chest and then heaved to a position 
of arms straight above the head; (3) using both hands 
the bar is jerked from the floor to a position of arms 
straight above the head. 

\\ Rugby football is played principally in England. The 
game is also played in a few of the larger cities in Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Spain, and Switzerland. I might 
explain that Rugby football is the progenitor of the 
American game which is properly called Intercollegiate 
football. The game of Rugby football in a relatively 
crude form was played at Yale some fifty years ago. 
The gradual adoption of distinct playing rules by a 
number of Eastern colleges resulted in the formulation 
of the American game. The game Rugby football, 
which incidentally was revived last spring at Yale and 
Harvard, may be best described in terms of the Amer- 
ican game with which we are all familiar. The field 
is the same. The ball is the same. Fifteen players 
instead of eleven constitute a team. Scoring is similar. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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ecomings Overly Health 
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HIS question* was possibly By 
stimulated by Mr. G. K. Ches- 
terton, the British essayist, 
who has recently said that we are 
becoming overly health conscious in 
so far as personal health is con- 


JOHN SUNDWALL,M.D.,Ph.D., 


Director, Division of Hygiene and 
Public Health, University of 
Michigan 


education, training, experience and 
outlook on life, consciousness tends 
to habituate itself to either the objec- 
tive world or the subjective world. 
This is true of health consciousness. 
The old health consciousness was 


cerned. He asserts, however, that 
we should continue to maintain our 
machineries which have to do with 
community health problems. Evi- 
dently, he fails to recognize the 
fact that community health prob- 
lems, in general, in the last anal- 
ysis are matters pertaining to per- 
sonal health. Typhoid fever, tuber- 
culosis, and other infections do not 
always follow the channels ordina- 
rily controlled by the community’s 
established health machineries. One 
cannot draw a line of demarcation 
between the two. Modern public 
health work is characterized by the 
shifting of its center of interest 
from environment— sanitation—to 
the individual. It realizes that be- 
fore an ideal community health con- 
dition can be attained and main- 
tained, each member in the com- 
munity must be intelligently health 
conscious and healthy. The brief 
time allotted for this discussion pre- 
cludes further comment relative to Mr. Chesterton’s 
observations. 

Are we becoming overly health conscious? My answer 
is emphatically, NO. Moreover, I am going to try to 
convince you that the dawn of a much needed era of 
health consciousness is just appearing on the horizon. 

One would define consciousness as a state of being 
mentally awake, an awareness of that which is per- 
ceived as without oneself as well as that which is felt 
within oneself. Several elements enter into the make- 
up of consciousness,—sensations, images, non-sensory 
ideational data, feelings, and so on. For the instant, 
attention — the focusing of consciousness —may be 
centered on the objective world,—people, things, and 
events,—in which case intelligence generally dominates 
consciousness. The next moment, the spotlight of at- 
tention may be centered on one’s self and one’s internal 
conditions. Then, feelings and emotions usually dom- 
inate the situation. Between these two extremes, the 
conscious state is forever shifting. Depending on one’s 


. “An address delivered at the 36th Annual Convention of the Amer- 
«an Physical Education Association, April, 1931 


largely subjective. Superstition, the . 
demonic conception of disease, ig- 
norance of the causative factors of 
disease and of the fundamentals of 
health promotion, and so on, offered 
a fertile field for the development 
and growth of this emotional form 
of health consciousness. Quackery, 
charlatanry, patent medicine men, 
the almanac, and so on, saw to it 
that this field, so lucrative for them, 
was cultivated. 

In light of our present and rapid- 
ly developing knowledge relative to 
hygiene, we know that this subjec- 
tive, introspectional, introversional, 
emotional form of consciousness, 
over-centered on one’s “innards,” en- 
genders psychoneuroses_ with its 
neurasthenia, hypochondria, hys- 
teria, anxiety neuroses, psychas- 
thenia, and so on, and should no 
longer be regarded as health con- 
sciousnesss. The modern hygiene 
movement has for one of its main 
objectives the supplanting for this emotional, subjec- 
tive concern for the body, whether in order or out of 
order, an objective intelligent health consciousness. It 
is trying to teach people to take the same kind of in- 
telligent objective attitude towards their body-ma- 
chines as they ordinarily manifest toward their auto- 
mobiles. Moreover, the new human conservation move- 
ment is endeavoring to interest people in the social and 
economic significance of health, realizing that if one 
becomes interested in a sound and vigorous society, 
this interest reflects wholesomely on one’s own health. 
The wise and far-seeing Disraeli reflected this type of 
health consciousness when he said, “Public Health is 
the foundation on which repose the happiness of a 
people and the power of a country. The care of the 
public health is the first duty of a statesman.” 

One thing is certain and this may be regarded as 
fundamental: no nation can anticipate a position in the 
vanguard of civilization, if its people are permeated 
with disease and with physical, emotional and mental 
impairments. Greece with its malaria, the South with 
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its hookworm, and many people with their malnutrition, 
and so on, are examples of this axiomatic asseveration. 
Let us put this statement in a positive form: the future 
belongs to that nation which produces the greatest 
number of healthy children and which maintains the 
highest order of health practices for its people. We 
may still state this axiom in another way. The high- 
est degree of intelligence and education, of culture, of 
prosperity and of social well-being will be found in 
that country or society which pays the most attention 
to the health of its people; in other words,—health 
conscious. 

My conception of a health conscious nation, then, 
is a nation which is deeply interested in seeing to it 
that our present knowledge of the fundamentals of 
health promotion and disease prevention and control 
is effectively applied to its people from the conception 
of life to its close,—seeing to it that each individual 
is given every opportunity to develop normally, free 
from mental, emotional and physical defects, and is 
able to carry on his social and economic responsibilities 
satisfactorily to himself and to the society in which he 
lives. Moreover, this new health consciousness is con- 
cerned with the promotion of research and investiga- 
tion along the lines of both euthenics and eugenics with 
a view of improving the health of mankind as we find 
him and of improving the quality of the mankind of 
the future. 

This is my conception of health consciousness. The 
former introspectional, emotional, psychoneurotic en- 
gendering concern for one’s own make-up has no place 
in the intelligent objective health-conscious human con- 
servation movement. 

The new human conservation movement has achieved 
much in the United States during this century. The 
nation’s general mortality rate has been reduced from 
around 19 and 20 per 1000 population at the beginning 
of this century to around 11 and 12 per 1000; the in- 
fant mortality rate from around 200 to 250 per 1000 
births to 69 per 1000 births, adding approximately 18 
years to the average length of life. The death rate 
from tuberculosis has been cut in two; typhoid fever 
and other alvine discharge diseases are being erad- 
icated; there has been marked reduction in mortality 
from diphtheria and from other communicable dis- 
eases ; and so on. 

However, this is just a beginning. It will and must 
continue until many more preventable illnesses and de- 
fects are eliminated and until each life is the recipient 
of all that both nature and nurture can contribute to 
positive health and to mental and physical efficiency. 
So far the progress made has been chiefly with the 
negative aspects of health,—the prevention and control 
of diseases and defects. Let us inquire into health 
conditions in the various age periods of life as we find 
them in the United States and then ask if we, as a 
nation, are even adequately health conscious. 


Maternity Deaths 
Approximately 17,000 women die annually in the 
United States from accidents and complications of 
pregnancy and childbirth. It is estimated that from 
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30% to 40% of all pregnancies and childbirths in the 
United States are not attended by trained skilleq sery. 
ices. While it is difficult, in some respects, to com. 
pare our maternity mortality with that of the other 
civilized countries of the world, we may assume thy 
it is among the highest. Our maternity mortality jg 
1927 was 6.1 per 1000 births. Norway, this same year 
had a maternity mortality of 2.5 per 1000 births 
Therefore, ours was more than twice that of the Nor. 
wegians. In other words, we should save approximate. 
ly 9,000 mothers each year in the United States if y 
were as health conscious in respect to maternity we. 
fare as is Norway. 

Maternity should be a normal’ physiological process 
Yet 17,000 mothers are sacrificed annually in the Unit. 
ed States in bringing new life to our nation. Are they 
the sacrificial offerings of an over- or under-health 
conscious nation ? 


Prenatal and Neonatal Mortality 


Prenatal hygiene, adequate scientific obstetrical sery. 
ice and proper post-partum care of mothers should be 
among the first concerns of an intelligently health con- 
scious nation, not only with a view of assuring to 
mothers a long life of usefulness and satisfaction but 
also for the conservation, of the new lives which they 
conceive, bear and bring forth. Some have estimated 
that for every two or three pregnancies, one terminates 
in the intrauterine death of the embryo foetus or full 
term infant. In the registration area of the United 
States, 1928, there were approximately 90,000 stil. 
births,—babies which had reached the full term of 
intrauterine development but were born dead. 

Undoubtedly, countless prenatal deaths are due, ina 
large measure, to ignorance and neglect of the funda- 
mentals of maternity hygiene. An intelligent health 
consciousness with regard to a maternity hygiene pro- 
gram, including adequate prenatal instruction and care, 
skilled obstetrical service and effective post-partum 
management are a dire need of our time. 


Infant Mortality 


Now let us pass on to the next age period of life 
for which there is still great need of intelligent health- 
consciousness. It is the first of the seven acts in 
Shakespeare’s “All the world’s a stage” or drama of 
life. As Shakespeare puts it, ‘““The infant mewling and 
puking in the nurse’s arms.” Next to intrauterine life, 
infancy is one of the most hazardous of “occupations.” 

Approximately 160,000 infants die annually in the 
United States. By infant deaths we mean those who 
die during the first year of neonatal existence. Ap- 
proximately 69 infants die for each 1,000 births. One 
of the outstanding achievements, along the lines of 
human conservation in the United States during this 
century, has been brought about as a result of ouf 
efforts to make the public “health conscious” along the 
lines of infant welfare. 

Beginning with this century the infant mortality 
rate in many quarters of this country was around 20) 
to 300 per 1000 births. This means that one baby ott 
of every four perished before it reached the first mile 
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stone in life. As a result of the health consciousness 
which has been promoted and fostered in the United 
States during the past 30 years only 1 baby in 14 is 
sacrificed. 

We are still far from being over health conscious in 
respect to infant health. Oregon has an infant mor- 
tality rate of 46.8 per 1000 births while in Arizona it 
‘; 141.5. If Oregon’s infant mortality rate, in 1928, 
were maintained for the United States as a whole, 
there would have been approximately 103,000 infant 
deaths instead of 160,000,—a saving of 57,000 babies. 
We may conservatively estimate that if all the knowl- 
edge we have at our command, at the present mo- 
ment, relative to maternity and infant hygiene and 
conservation, were universally applied, we should pre- 
yent at least 100,000 babies each year from being laid 
away in little caskets. ‘“‘Died for want of a health 
conscious nation” might well be their epitaphs. 

Health consciousness must go further than the com- 
prehensive intelligent application of our present knowl- 
edge of maternity and infant conservation. Here too 
it must stimulate research and investigation. At any 
rate, let us not begin to even suspect that we are health 
conscious until Article IV of the Children’s Charter, 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion, is universally applied : 

“For every child full preparation for his birth, his 
mother receiving prenatal, natal, and postnatal care; 
and that establishment of such protective measures as 
will make child-bearing safe.” 


The Child, Illnesses and Defects 


We now ring down the curtain on the infant act in 
the drama of life and pass on to the second act—the 
act which bears the caption: and “then the whining 
school-boy with his satchel and shining morning face, 
creeping like a snail unwillingly to school.” We shall 
include in this scene the pre-school child as well. Let 
us now view the deplorable mal-conditions in the realm 
of childhood and then ask if we are even health con- 
scious in our obligations and duties towards our chil- 
dren. 

Once we get the baby beyond the second milestone 
of life, death does not loom up as so formidable an 
adversary. The mortality rate drops from 69 per 1000, 
first year of life, to less than 10 per 1000 during the 
third year of life. However, the grim Reaper exacts 
a far greater toll from the ranks of childhood than it 
should or would were we more intelligently and effec- 
tively health conscious. Diptheria, whooping cough, 
measles, and scarlet fever—the arch-fiends of child- 
hood—massacre approximately 30,000 children annual- 
ly in the United States. The automobile is a deadly 
weapon against childhood. Approximately 1,000,000 
of our children, according to the most conservative esti- 
mates, have tuberculosis. Smallpox is still with us “to 
the tune of” 30,000 to 50,000 cases each year, including 
many children. During the age period 6 and 7 years, 
according to some surveys, approximately 5 days per 
100 days of school enrollment are lost by each child on 
account of acute illnesses. Many diseases of childhood, 
from which children seem to recover, leave more or less 
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permanent and incapacitating defects. Three-fourths 
of all deafness, three-fourths of all speech defects, one- 
third of all cripples and a considerable proportion of 
all blindness in our humanity occur before the fifth 
year of life. 

We are beginning to realize that most of the seeds 
of emotional instability which is responsible for so 
much incapacity, unhappiness, sorrow, misery, poverty, 
crime and mal-adjustments in general are sown during 
the tender and fertile years of childhood. It has been 
estimated that we have at least 1,000,000 potential 
psychopaths in the schools of our country. Until 
teachers in the schools of our land possess a working 
knowledge of and are deeply interested in the funda- 
mental principles of the modern mental hygiene pro- 
gram which has for its objective the mental, emotional, 
and social health and adjustments of children, we need 
not be concerned with becoming over health conscious. 

Then, there is that colossal problem of malnutrition. 
Widespread, indeed, is undernourishment in the pre- 
school and school children of our land. We are just 
now beginning to appreciate the enormity of the ill 
effects of malnutrition. Formerly we thought of it as 
affecting bone tissue only,—bowed legs, and so on. 
Now we are beginning to recognize its sinister relation 
to mental retardation, dental caries, disturbances of 
the respiratory structures and digestive organs, etc. 

When every teacher in the land understands just 
what is meant by the balanced diet as measured in 
terms of proteins, carbohydrates, fats, vitamins and 
minerals with a view of preventing the widespread and 
far-reaching ill effects of malnutrition in childhood and 
with a view of helping to promote normal physiological 
growth and development of the body as a whole for 
each child in the land, then we may begin to talk about 
a health conscious nation. 

Time will permit us only to refer to those other 
widespread defects of childhood,—dental caries, dis- 
eased tonsils, adenoids, defective vision and hearing, 
goitre, orthopedic defects, valvular impairments of the 
heart, and so forth which are so widespread. Approx- 
imately 70% of our children have one or more of these 
defects which, if uncorrected, will in time handicap 
them and make it difficult for them to make satisfac- 
tory social and economic adjustments later on in life 
or incapacitate them. We are certainly not yet over- 
health conscious here. 

We are just beginning to realize the dawn of a 
health-consciousness for childhood. It is manifesting 
itself in the many studies which are now being made of 
childhood with a view of assuring to each child inso- 
far as it is euthenically possible, sound, vigorous, long 
lasting, harmoniously developed body machines and 
with a view of ferreting out, preventing, and correcting 
the illnesses of childhood and the mental, emotional and 
physical defects which are so widely spread in these 
tender age periods of life. 


Youth 


Let us consider the age period of youth and early 
manhood and womanhood in Shakespeare’s third and 
fourth acts of As You Like It: “The lover, sighing like 
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a furnace, with a woeful ballad, made to his mistress’ 
eyebrow,” and “Then a soldier full of strange oaths 
and bearded like a leopard. Jealous in honor, sudden 
and quick in quarrel. Seeking the bubble reputation, 
even in the cannon’s mouth.” Our knowledge of the 
incapacitating ills and bodily defects of youth and 
early manhood age periods in our country is more com- 
plete than that for any other age period. The World 
War and the draft examination made this possible. 
“One-third of our young men, 3,500,000 examined, age 
period 18 to 31 years, had to be rejected for first line 
duty because of incapacitating chronic illnesses and 
mental, emotional and physical defects. Think of it! 
One-third of those at that age period of life when man 
should be in prime bodily condition, so defective that 
they could not withstand the strenuousness of a sol- 
dier’s life! 

Time precludes a consideration of the 13 major caus- 
es of the army rejections. But we don’t seem to be 
overly health conscious here. 


Middle Age 


We must pass on hastily to the fifth scene in the 
drama of life-—that of middle age, when “the justice 
in fair round belly with good capon lined, with eyes 
severe and beard of formal cut. Full of wise saws and 
modern instances ; and so on he plays the part.” 

Middle age, 40 to 60 years, in many respects, is the 
most significant time of life. In a large measure it is 
the span of life which carries the chief burdens of the 
affairs of man. This span is responsible for the care 
and education of youth. It is or should be the wisest: 
“For days should speak and a multitude of years should 
teach wisdom,” said Job. Economically, socially, and 
politically, the 40 to 60 year span should be of the 
greatest value and service to community, state and na- 
tion, but to be effectual one must not only possess wis- 
dom but health as well. 

Let us see what the health conditions of this span of 
life in our society are. Sufficient physical examina- 
tions have been made of people in this age span, 40 to 
60 years, so that we have a fairly accurate picture of 
the health conditions. Approximately 98% have de- 
fects and only 2% have normal health. In this group 
the ravages of the degenerative diseases,—heart, arte- 
ries—apoplexy, and kidneys manifest themselves. Un- 
fortunately these diseases are not associated with dis- 
turbing symptoms until well.advanced. They usually 
come on insidiously and reach irreparable stages be- 
fore their victims are aware of them. At any rate, of 
the 98% in this age group so far examined, approx- 
imately 93% were unaware of important bodily im- 
pairment and more than 65% were in need of definite 
medical care. 

Perhaps we can get a more striking picture of the 
wastage of human life in this age span, 40 to 00 years 
of age, by viewing it from another perspective. Let us 
take 100 young men, age 25, sound in body and there- 
fore feeling no need for health interest ; in other words, 
not health conscious. Let us look forward 40 years 
hence and see what will be the state of their affairs 
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when they reach the age of 65 years: only 64 will 
living, one-third of them will have died during the 
middle age period of life when they should be of thy 
greatest value to society. Of the 64 living, 1 wiy be 
rich, 4 will be well-to-do, 5 will be working and there. 
by supporting themselves. The other 54 will be g. 
pendent wholly or in part on relatives, friends or gy. 
cieties for the comforts and sustenances of life. 

In many respects it is this middle period of jij 
which is the most critical. We have already empha. 
sized its strategic importance and value to society in 
general and the dire needs for an effectual health spay 
for this period. We have shown you the picture a 
we find it. Assuredly, human wastage in the nature 
of incapacitating illnesses and defects and premature 
deaths is rampant in this age period. Moreover, mos 
of this devastation is due to the individual himself. 
Ignorance regarding and neglect of health on the par 
of the individual himself are no doubt responsible 
largely for this human wastage in middle life. Intel}. 
gent health conservation in this middle age period, and 
earlier periods, should help to avoid this great loss. 


Old Age 


And now we pass to the final scenes of life’s drama, 
the sixth and seventh acts in the seven ages of man: 
“The sixth age shifts into the lean and slippered panta- 
loon. Wth spectacles on nose and pouch on side, 
His youthful hose well saved, a world too wide for his 
shrunk shank, and his big manly voice turning again to 
childish treble, pipes and whistles in his sound.” And, 
“Last scene of all that ends this strange eventful 
history. In second childishness and mere oblivion, 
sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything.” In 
these lines, Shakespeare depicts old age in a world void 
of health consciousness. 

The life span of not more than 100 years is doubt- 
less fixed in our germ plasm. Nor are we interested 
in prolonging life beyond this fixed period. We are 
interested, however, in seeing to it that the adult health 
span is prolonged and fairly well extended into the old 
age period. An old age health consciousness is now be- 
coming imperative. In recent years, because of the 
dawning of health consciousness for maternity, in- 
fancy, childhood, youth and middle age, approximately 
100,000 each year, in the United States, are being 
added-to the ranks of the old age span of life,—beyond 
65 years of age. What are we going to do with our 
ever increasing old people? We do not want them to 
live on and on despondent, decrepit, and dependent. 
In general, life should terminate when it ceases to be 
effective, interesting and satisfactory. ‘‘Better fifty 
years in Europe than a cycle in Cathay.” 

However, we have plenty of evidence that old age 
can carry on effectively and satisfactorily. Titian 
painted his Battle of Lepant at 98 years of age. Michael 
Angelo was busy at 80. His Last Judgment and the 
Sistine Madonna frescoes appeared during his sixth 
and seventh decades of life. Goethe achieved Faust 
at 80. Tennyson wrote Crossing the Bar when he was 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Basic Principles Underlying Posture 


years of teaching and study 
and my recent experience at 
Teachers College have acquaint- 
ed me with a great many prob- 
lems in the physical education 


NTRODUCTION: My many B y 
| MABEL ELSWORTH TODD 


Lecturer in Physical Fducation, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


should then, like the physicist 
and chemist, go fo nature for 
our scientific facts and with na- 
ture in applying the principles 
which govern them. Our criteria 
would then be freed from the 


field and have enlisted my hearti- 

est sympathy and cooperation. I have come to believe 
that the future education values in all fields of knowl- 
edge lie in great part in the hands of those who can 
make the human body more intelligently expressive. 
Because, is it not true that the more expressive and 
articulate the body of a child may become through free 
play and active skills, the more unified and incorporated 
into his life will be the whole body of knowledge which 
he acquires, to the end that he may function more hap- 
pily as a person and express himself more clearly and 
more truly to his fellows? And is it not in furtherance 
of these ideals that physical educators are giving their 
attention today? So that, as we grow to understand 
the wholeness of the human entity, physical education 
may become more and more established as a unit of 
general education. 


A Plea for Structural Hygiene 


For years I have studied the problems of structure in 
connection with the equipment of the human body, 
basing my work upon the mechanical, physiological, 
and psychological principles which govern structural 
adjustments and their effect upon functioning. This 
has developed in my teaching a definite method and 
technique which contribute to what we may call a 
Hygiene of Structure. It seems to me, in view of my 
own experience in clinical work, that one of the next 
steps in physical education should be the placing of 
structural problems in the same category educationally, 
as that so long occupied by physiological and psycho- 
logical problems, for this reason: Our formation is the 
very foundation upon which all functioning rests. In 
fact, it conditions physiological and psychological ac- 
tivities from the cell to the completed edifice. Structure 
is so essential a part of the whole that it cannot be ig- 
nored. It is a vital element without which physiology 
and psychology would be impossible; for, after all, it 
is form which determines the type of movement of all 
the activities of life. And I believe we have quite 
enough scientific data, already established, to warrant 
such a field as structural hygiene,—and that, consider- 
ing the role which structure inevitably plays in func- 
tion, the time has come when structural hygiene should 
find a dignified place among other aspects of hygiene. 
Moreover, should we not demand that the same high 
scientific standards as to criteria should be set up in 
establishing principles for this essential factor, as those 
we employ in establishing the principles of behavior of 
materials and forces in other aspects of hygiene? We 


notions and prejudices of a past 
age and would assume somewhat the proportions of 
scientific data. 

Apropos of notions and prejudices, let me but men- 
tion the problem which dead words present today. If 
we were to free ourselves from many obsolete words 
having in the light of modern knowledge unintelligent 
connotations, such as “posture” which carries with it 
an idea of position and fixity instead of the fact of the 
incessant interplay between forces and materials, for 
equilibrium, it would advance us considerably in our 
forward march. For example, we might say that a dog 
cr a cat strikes a certain pose but we would hardly 
employ such a heavy word as “posture” with its load 
of moral implications, its “good” and “bad” notional 
connotations, to such an incidental and momentary 
assembling of bodily parts. If we were to dispose of 
some of these words and search for better ones we 
would sense the reality of some of the discoveries of 
modern physical science far better than we now do, and 
would incorporate them in our everyday experience. 
Even the old Grecian philosophers envisioned facts 
which science would eventually prove true. To Her- 
acleitus, I believe, is attributed the statement, “Every- 
thing flows—nothing abides.” Radio-activity and 
protoplasmic flow were not known to man in his day, 
but today are recognized. 

Activity, activity, everywhere around us and yet we 
cling to words giving us the feeling of fixity and static 
position. Pursuing the topic further for the moment, 
I would like to suggest that for safety we might think 
in terms of verbs instead of nouns until we have agreed 
upon more suitable names to express the new concepts 
given us by modern scientific discoveries. For verbs, 
being active, would seem to better define and enable 
us to feel the truth of the new discoveries in terms of 
personal experiences, and we all know that it is im- 
portant that a feeling for a concept must accompany 
the concept if we are to learn. Otherwise we are mere- 
ly “walking encyclopedias” or “trained automatons,” a 
state of being which the “educated person’’ naturally 
wishes to avoid as he hopes to have more to contribute 
and enjoy than such. 

This question of notions and prejudices is a problem 
in itself, but probably we all agree in theory that cri- 
teria for any type of teaching should have a scientific 
basis both as to its facts and its principles. I am now 
ready to propose and maintain that the facts and prin- 
ciples underlying structure are of equal importance to 
those which underlie physical hygiene or mental 
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hygiene. If physical hygiene and mental hygiene have 
a place in a field which professes to teach physical edu- 
cation, certainly structural hygiene must also have a 
place. 

How can the instructor be fully adequate to teach 
skills, sports, or any physical activity without not only 
knowing the facts in regard to the structure of materi- 
als which compose human bodies and the forces which 
affect them, but also having an understanding of how 
materials and forces behave in relation to one another, 
—as examples: the cell under chemical force, or the 
human spine under the opposing forces of gravity? 

Furthermore, how can any hygiene be established in 
a human being without all the scientific facts possible 
to obtain about the functions of the materials and inter- 
acting forces which biologically, chemically, and phys- 
ically affect this intricate and complicated machine? If 
we undertake to aid a person mentally maladjusted, we 
analyze that person from the standpoint of chemical 
and glandular balance as well as from the standpoint 
of social adjustment or personal problems. That is, 
physical and mental hygiene inevitably overlap and it 
is important for us to realize this as we try to reestab- 
lish the joy of natural living to maladjusted individuals. 
The same is true in the structural field. Comprehensive 
analysis is necessary. 


The Factor of Equilibrium 


In dealing with the human organism in terms of 
physical and chemical science, Pavlov says, “Every ma- 
terial system can exist as an entity only so long as its 
internal forces, attraction, cohesion, and so forth, bal- 
ance the external forces acting upon it...As soon as 
this equilibrium is seriously disturbed the organism will 
cease to exist as the entity it was.” The human body, 
then, represents a balance of forces. And we cannot 
disregard any scientific principles which concern these 
forces if we assume the role of educating a human be- 
ing, and if we have the courage to change his behavior 
as an entity or the behavior of any of his parts. In ad- 
dition to the physical and chemical balances we have, 
undeniably, the psychological and the mechanical to 
consider, and carefully too, if we are to safely venture 
to interfere. We must never lose sight of the fact that 
the human being is a unit, a community of interests. 
We must consider all factual aspects if we would im- 
prove bodily balance and intelligent control. 


The Teacher’s Approach 


Structural hygiene, to be worthy of its name, must 
prepare the teacher in a knowledge of the materials of 
the human body and their functions in the light of 
structural design, of the forces which these materials 
must resist and in relation to which they must seek 
equilibrium. 

We must look upon the teacher as a structural engi- 
neer, conversant with facts and able to apply prin- 
ciples of weight distribution in the human body as 
would the engineer in constructing a bridge or a build- 
ing. The engineer speaks of a structure as a “device 
for carrying loads at predetermined levels.” Is not the 
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human being just this also—a device for carrying loads 
at predetermined levels, but with an added grace of 
God, the capacity and freedom to move those loads 
according to his fancy? This is really a tremendoys 
asset. For if his fancy accords with accurate knowl. 
edge of natural balances his imagination will motivate 
his numerous weights in an orderly mechanical action 
with resultant reactions. Weights mechanically hal. 
anced automatically travel the shortest and easiest route 
possible through the structural axis to the base. This 
is nature’s method of eliminating strains and economiz. 
ing energy. On the other hand, if fancy builds up false 
interpretations of bodily facts through the inhibiting in. 
fluence of moral or aesthetic notions or prejudices jn 
regard to fixed positions of bodily parts, many added 
strains and tensions will tend to impede free mechanical 
interplay. Once we recognize that weight-bearing in all 
parts of the human economy is the fundamental, though 
hitherto neglected problem, we will concern ourselves 
with the essentials which enter into it. We will now 
consider some of these essentials. 


Materials 


It is of primary importance to realize and to teach 
that bone is the material which should mainly be relied 
upon to support the various weights at their “predeter- 
mined levels.” For example: the head upon the atlas, 
each pair of ribs at the vertebral attachments, lumbar 
vertebra upon the sacrum, acetabula upon the femora, 
and so forth. Again, muscles, fascia, and other soft 
tissues involved in the moving of bones, when not en- 
gaged in motion, should remain as free from the sup- 
port of weight as possible. In other words, their mov- 
ing function rather than their holding function should 
be emphasized in the interests of economy. A careful 
study of the problem from this standpoint is very in- 
triguing and will give us a hearty respect for nature's 
materials and nature’s methods of energy conservation. 


Forces 


Another essential which will greatly concern us isa 
consideration of gravity. Gravity is a term known to 
all people but tangible only to those who appreciate the 
incessant attack and the incessant defense incorporated 
in its law in the struggle for equilibrium. For exam- 
ple: we have to realize that the pressure upward at the 
ankles and at the thigh joints is exactly equal to the 


weight that is travelling downward through them. The 
realization of this fact ought to give us a heightened 
appreciation of the dynamic problem with which we are 
dealing. Nothing is really static. Actually every par- 
ticle is in motion. “Everything flows.” Our adjustment 
problems are therefore always dynamic, never static, 
and are always in terms of rearrangements; never in 


terms of positions or fixations of parts. 
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When we fully grasp this idea we will learn to re 


spect the two prime mechanical principles underlying 
this energy-saving economy. These are: (1) the nearet 
to the center of the structure the different weights may 
be supported, and (2) the nearer to the base of the 
structure the weights may be carried, the less straif 
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there will be, because the distance through which these 
weights will have to travel to reach the spine ( their 
supporting structu.€) and the earth (towards which 
they are travelling) will have been shortened. They will 
have travelled along a shorter and more direct route. 
The mechanical principles involved in better bodily 
adjustments are: weights at center, that is, maintained 
as close as possible to their places of attachment ; and 
weights as near base as possible without sacrificing the 
height of the structure, that is, the length of its axis. 

Psychology as a force and as an influence in behavior 
is now generally recognized, so that the psychological 
principle involved in better bodily adjustment might be 
sated in these terms: “We cannot think a thought 
without a muscle change.” Therefore our thinking is of 
supreme importance in our behavior. Thinking is an 
act of the whole man and affects not only the whole 
man but individual parts, both near and remote. 

Experience has led me to the belief that too few peo- 
ple are realizing to the fullest extent the significance 
and importance of this and its far-reaching effects on 
every structural element involved within the human 
being. Our voluntary use of the structure, or the pos- 
tural aspects of its materials, is psychological and the 
sooner we fully realize this the better. Are we, for ex- 
ample, still thinking in terms of position, of fixity, or 
in terms of balancing—dynamic balance—when we ap- 
proach the problem of so-called “posture”? 

When we get a realization of the concept that every- 
thing in nature moves, flows, and is in constant strug- 
gle to attain equilibrium, is not this thought going to 
do something to our ideas in regard to “position” or 
“posture”? We will then realize that our weight is a 
force and that every movement of our body is “a top- 
pling” in the direction of movement, not only of the 
body as a whole but of every individual part which-is 
moving away from its seat of attachment or returning 
to it. Each pair of ribs is moving away from its verte- 
bra, each vertebra toppling from its neighboring ver- 
tebra, the fifth lumbar from the sacrum, the head from 
the atlas. And, when we look into the matter we will 
find that the main factors which prevent us from meas- 
uring our lengths upon the floor are: (a) the upward 
thrust of gravity, which continues to support its load 
until the centers of gravity of the toppling weights 
have left the middle thirds of their supports; and 
(b) such control as restricting ligaments and gripping 
muscles can maintain. There would be no motion if all 
weights were actually in equilibrium. All motion is a 
struggle of parts, and parts of parts, for equilibrium. 
We do not measure our lengths upon the floor simply 
because man controls his balance and his balances in 
part. But he does not control them as perfectly as his 
conceit leads him to think. 


The Factor of Control— Direct Versus Indirect 


If we consider the intricacy of the problem of motion 
we will understand that our direct control has really 
little to do with the effective movement. The pattern of 
movement consists of many small parts moving definite 
distances in space in a scheme perfectly timed and with 
the exact amount of expenditure of effort necessary to 
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cover the time-space movement. These delicate, accu- 
rate, and intricate regulations are made in the substrata 
of consciousness,—that is to say, below the “threshold 
of consciousness.” As Pavlov states, our “perpetual 
equilibration is carried out almost exclusively by re- 
flexes.” 

How many of us could control and measure the time- 
space-energy requirement necessary to determine, for 
instance, the exact distance covered, the exact tire 
taken, and the exact muscle and nerve power needed to 
tuck with our tongue, pieces of meat under the right 
teeth and then to return in time to catch the piece of 
bread just ready to be dealt with in the same way but, 
please note, with a slightly different degree of energy 
needed? These are problems which we must consider 
when training our imagination to assemble known facts 
about its known forces in order to improve in the tech- 
nique of managing our bodily parts. 

When we begin to meditate on the human body and 
upon the problem of corrective education, not only in 
the light of pure mechanics but also in the light of what 
we know of psychological factors of body control, a 
very definite change should take place in our thinking 
and this in turn will affect profoundly our aims, our 
methods, and our techniques. The matter of aim or 
goal is significant. Aim, method, and technique are a 
cooperative affair, each affecting and affected by the 
other, and all responsible for our results. Essentially 
they are an ideal, a way of reaching it, and an effort 
or motion towards it. These three elements enter into 
every accomplished activity, whether we are conscious 
of the fact or not. Pedagogically we are all fully alive 
to the effect upon behavior of mental concepts and emo- 
tional attitudes. We try to make this function in all of 
our teaching. I wonder how many teachers are aware 
of the fact, and are making conscious use of the fact, 
that such concepts and attitudes are always, and in 
everyone, creating changes in behavior not merely in 
the external expressions of the body, but also in the 
internal arrangements and relationships of muscles, 
bones, and nerves? 

These factors—mental concept, and emotional-make- 
up and attitudes—as I have mentioned before, are un- 
deniable forces which we must study and guide if we 
are to maintain balanced behavior of bodily parts. So 
important are these that we can scarcely over-estimate 
their influence, not only upon the teacher himself but 
upon the pupil whom he would help. The teacher’s own 
philosophy influences everything he does in dealing with 
a problem of maladjustment and also influences the 
kind of responses which will follow on the part of the 
pupil. It has almost everything to do with the result 
which will follow. In other words, thinking and move- 
ment act and react upon each other. “As we think, 
so we are.” As we get the pupil to think, so he will be- 
come. Body corrections and posture patterns or 
structural arrangements are indisputably psychological 
and we should make more valuable use of this fact. We 
are not alone “physical,” not alone “mental,” not alone 
“structural,” but all three. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Tennis interests spectators as well as players at Sunnyside, L. I. 
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RECENT | study con- By of the real estate subdivider. If de 
ducted by the National is he who has the large tracts of § to 
Recreation Association LOUIS C. SCHROEDER land for development. It involves § is 
in numerous communities Field Secretary, National Recreation no sacrifice on his part to set § ter 
throughout the United States Association, New York City aside a certain percentage of this Bex 
showed conclusively that child subdivision for recreation pur} pr 


health, safety, and moral growth 
are fostered by playgrounds and recreation centers 
under competent leadership. This was based upon the 
examination of many statements made by judges, police 
officials, school superintendents, probation officers, 
business men and parents. A considerable portion of 
the data obtained was through interviews by a special 
representative of the Association in a group of mid- 
western cities. Many of those interviewed emphasized 
the necessity of more playgrounds and playing fields 
so that children and adults might be served more ade- 
quately. Others called for the extension of facilities, 
during the period of industrial depression, for young 
people out of school and without employment. 

The population in our American cities has been in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds, and space in practically 
all of them is at a premium. New playgrounds and 


parks for the congested areas are obtained only at 


exorbitant figures. With such a situation existing 
we must look out on the periphery of the city for space 
and secure it while it is still available. Tomorrow it 
will be too late. We must profit from the experience 
of our predecessors in providing better communities. 

The key to this solution is to be found in the hands 


poses. The late William E. Har- 
mon of New York and J. C. Nichols of Kansas City, 
the largest developers of vacant lands in the United 
States, made it their practice to set aside space for 
parks and playgrounds. They have found that it is good 
business practice to do so. Others have followed their 
example. 

Late figures show that recreation areas are a perma- 
nent part of 527 real estate subdivisions in 258 cities 
throughout the United States. This number has been 
doubled within the past three years. There is every 
indication that the number of recreation areas in real 
estate subdivisions will increase even more in the fu- 
ture. Playing space has been set aside in small develop- 
ments as well as in the large ones. Playgrounds are 
now to be found located on many apartment house 
properties. 

Ten per cent of the total area has been the figure 
agreed upon by authorities as the minimum amount 
which should be reserved for recreation in a commun- 
ity. Much depends, however, upon the size of the sub- 
division, as it is far easier to set aside more area in the 
large subdivision for recreation purposes, than it is if 
the small subdivision. One should consider the sut- 
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rounding environs as to whether municipal golf links, 
rks, and children’s playgrounds are accessible. 

“In America we have generally accepted five types 
of playgrounds. The play lot, of which there should 
be one in every block, is used mainly for children of 
pre-school age—size 6000 square feet. The neighbor- 
hood playground should consist of six to ten acres in 
every quarter mile. The district playground should 
consist of about twenty acres in every mile; and there 
should be one recreation field of not less than thirty 
acres for every fifteen thousand inhabitants, as well as 
a recreation park of not less than seventy-five acres for 
every fifty thousand of the population of a city.” (Ernst 
Hermann. HEALTH AND PuysicaL EpucaTIon, June 
1931). 

ll are roughly three kinds of procedure so far as 
administration 
of the recreation 
areas in real es- 
tate subdivisions 
is concerned. 
One is for the 
owner to deed 
the recreation 
area outright to 
the city in per- 
petuity. This in- 
volves the area 
being there for 
all times. An- 
other is for the 
developers to form an association of property holders 
to administer the play areas. In this second plan there 
is usually a restriction placed upon the property for a 
term of years—twenty or twenty-five years. At the 
expiration of that time the matter comes up before the 
property holders’ association and a vote is taken as to 
the disposition of the area for the next term of years. 
A majority vote usually decides the question. The 
third method of procedure is where the title of the 
area set aside is vested in the owner of the subdivision. 
He does as he sees fit and may donate it either to the 
city or to the property holders, or may even subdivide 
it and build homes. Wherever it is possible and con- 
forms to the Master Plan of a city it is best to donate 
the recreation area to the city to insure it being there 
for all time. 

It is obvious in the spotting of these play areas that 
they must be located so that they conform to the com- 
prehensive city, or master plan. The number of cities 
having planning boards is rapidly increasing. In many 
instances planning engineers assist the real estate de- 
veloper in the placement of the recreation areas. Where 
there is no Planning Board they can confer with some 
city planning engineer or the park or recreation super- 
intendent of a city, to make sure that the proposed 


Si 


space fits in with the community scheme of recreational 


facilities. 

The idea has been acclaimed by prominent real estate 
officials throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
The leaflet “Recreation Fundamentals in Real Estate 


Homer!”’ 
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Developments” has been signed by about 1500 individ- 
uals. Numerous city planners, engineers, landscape 
architects, members of service clubs, Legionnaires and 
other community leaders also have signed the state- 
ment. The National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
the American Federation of Labor, the Federal Council 
of Churches, the National Safety Council, the Amer- 
ican Legion, and the U. S. Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce have endorsed and are aiding the movement. 

Prospective property owners are going to be more 
insistent in the future in their demands for adequate 
playing space for their children and recreation areas 
for themselves. That there is a marked movement al- 
ready well under way can be seen by the number of 
real estate ads in prominent journals that feature rec- 
reation in all forms. Some builders are adding recrea- 
tion rooms in 
the homes. Oth- 
ers are placing 
playgrounds on 
the flat areas, 
while others on 
a more elaborate 
scale are includ- 
ing golf links, 
bridle paths, 
swimming pools, 
playing fields, 
and playgrounds. 

Foremost 
amongst all ex- 
periments being carried on in the United States is the 
so-called city of the “motor age” at Radburn, New 
Jersey. Ample provision has been made there for the 
recreation of all its dwellers. The child is protected 
from automobile accidents. While going from its 
home to the school it is not necessary to cross a single 
street. When the child does come to a main arterial 
highway it goes through an underpass. The worries 
of the parents practically cease when the child leaves 
its home for the school. Every opportunity is being 
given for the youth to develop in a healthy and normal 
way. 

The practice of getting from twelve to sixteen lots 
out of an acre will soon cease. Plats that do not show 
sufficient space for recreation will not be accepted by 
planning boards. Well-planned communities produce 
a fine citizenry. All honor to those far-seeing develop- 
ers of homes who have taken a personal interest in 
making their subdivisions more livable. The spectacle 
of house crowded upon house, without a foot of ground 
saved for public use, so common in many cities today, 
is doomed in the light of the new knowledge and feel- 
ing of civic responsibility among the developers of our 
communities. The town of tomorrow promises to be 
a happy combination of dwellings and open spaces, the 
latter forever protected from encroachment. 

All those who are promoting the cause of physical 
education and recreation may be of help in bringing 
this question of recreation areas in subdivisions to the 


(Continued on page 57) 
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INCE 1890, every 
S ten years has marked 
a new emphasis in 
the program of physical 
education.* Up to 1930 
we have had five distinct 


Trends in Physical Education 


By 
JAMES EDWARD ROGERS . 


Director, National Physical Education Service 
Secretary, Department of School Health and Physical 
Education of the N. E. A. 


many states and whok 
sections of the country 
athletics is the only typ, 
of physical education 
given and it is given yp. 


traceable trends in our 


fortunately to a very 


profession. 


I. 

From 1890-1900 the stress was 
on drill, marching, calisthenics, set- 
ting up and sitting down exercises 
and apparatus performance. We 
were devotees of “systems.” The 
technique was usually formal and 
the activity was conducted “en 
masse” and according to counts of 
4, 8, 12, etc. We were all doing 
the same thing at the same time 
with the same precision. Form of 
performance was the outcome de- 
sired. There were splendid empha- 
ses in this gymnastic program, 
namely stress on the need for or- 
ganic development, for neuro-mus- 
cular skill training, and for bodily 
symmetry through anthropometric 
measurements. The characteristic 
of this period was large classes for- 
mally conducted according to the 
day’s order. Drill and exercises 
dominated. There were many reasons for all this—for 
instance, the lack of facilities, space, and time allotment. 
It was impossible to develop an all-round adequate 
program in accordance with individual needs and edu- 
cational procedure in view of the limited means given 
us by the educational administrators. Yet considering 
all the handicaps and the limited vision of the program, 
excellent work was done. 

Today there are still a few places that carry on 
nothing else but just this type of program. They are 
still living in the 1890 period. They have not felt the 
influence of the other trends that followed every ten 
years. In brief, they did an excellent job in one part 
of the program but have failed to learn and grow. 


Il. 


From 1900-10 came the athletic emphasis and it is 
still with us. Colleges and schools rushed into a strenu- 
ous athletic schedule. Athletics dominated the program 
and everything else was neglected. The gridiron activ- 
ities took the place of the gymnastic interests. The 
coach was enthroned and enthralled. The gymnastic 
teacher took a back seat. The program became largely 
one of games and sports and was devoted to the varsity 
teams and high powered competition. Even today in 


* Address delivered before the Department of School Health and 
Physical Education of the N.E.A., Los Angeles, July, 1931. 


few. If you ask som 
principals if they have a physicq 
education program they reply, “Qj 
yes, certainly, we won the state 
basketball tournament last year” 
You ask another, “Have you , 
trained physical education teach. 
er?” and he replies, “Oh yes, our 
coach was the best right half-back 
on the college football 
team.” 

So today we find many places 
where this athletic trend is still the 
only type of program presented, 

The emphasis of 1890 on neuro- 
muscular skill training is neglected 
and tertainly there is a place in any 
physical education program for 
both the 1890 and 1900 brands, 
We need definite teaching of or- 
ganic development and body con- 
trol. Youth also needs the lessons 
in emotional controls and _ social 
behavior that come through partic- 
pation in sports. Adolescence must 
test itself under violent emotional strains as to how best 
to keep its temper, to obey the rules, to keep faith with 
team mates, to play fair, and to live clean. These are 
all great educational objectives and have character 
building values. Certainly we must preserve the ath- 
letic stress as well as the gymnastic emphasis. Sports 
teach many a fine lesson for the game of life. The 
athletic field becomes a classroom as important as the 
academic recitation rooms, and a laboratory as signi 
ficant as those of physics and chemistry. However, a 
school program of physical education devoted entirely 
to athletics is inadequate because it usually reaches only 
a very few. Its activities are really only a part of a 
all-round physical education program. 


Ill. 


From 1910-20 we have another trend in the program, 
namely, play and recreation. In 1906 the Nationa 
Recreation Association was founded and by 1910 its 
great educational campaign was effective in stressing 
the idea of mass participation. The slogan “A game 
for every boy and girl, and every boy and girl ina 
game,” was enthusiastically received. These ten years 
present a period devoted to a rapid growth in the intra 
mural programs; to the idea of extra-curricular sched- 
ules; to the encouragement of after-school play and 
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mass participation as against varsity participation. 
Schools began to develop many teams in many sports. 
The “dubs” now had a chance in the sports program. 
This stress was a very healthy antidote to that of 1900. 
One of its main educational contributions was the idea 
of teaching play habits and sports skills for the wise 
use of leisure time. One of the cardinal principles of 
education is to train for the wise and wholesome use 
of leisure. Youth must be given the proper attitude, 


habits, and appreciations in their play and recreation, 


that they will carry over as hobbies and interests in 
later life. 

‘However, just as some cities today live in the period 
of 1890 and have only a limited gymnastic program 
and others are still dominated by the athletic emphasis, 
neglecting everything else, so some people have become 
so enthusiastic of the play and recreation in the public 
schools that they have scrapped many of the good 
things of the 1890 and 1900 brands. The organic and 
skill development that comes from careful gymnastic 
teaching and the character building lessons in clean 
living and emotional control that come from competi- 
tive athletics are forsaken. A good program should 
include all three: a good gymnastic program, a good 
athletic program, and a good play and recreation pro- 
gram. One type of program will not suffice if our 
curriculum in education is to be a well balanced way 


of education. 


IV. 


In 1920-30, during the past ten years, the health 
education stress in our programs came with a bang. 
Many of us are still immersed in this tidal wave. It 
has been a most powerful emphasis because of the great 
interest in health. There is perhaps no interest in hu- 
man life that has so many organizations with so many 
millions of dollars concerned in the promotion of health 
education. Schools have plunged into the health edu- 
cation programs. We are flooded with literature, 
charts, graphs, and posters. New series of text-books 
seem to appear every day. It is almost impossible to 
keep up with the current literature and publications. 

Generally, throughout the country, physical education 
has become the administrative unit of education re- 
sponsible for both health and physical education. The 
departments are now called Health and. Physical Edu- 
cation. Therefore physical educators must become 
well trained health educators if they are to function 
this program adequately. Health education has had a 
beneficent influence on the physical education program. 
We began to ask some very pertinent questions as to 
what effects our activities were having upon the health 
of the students. We have analyzed our activity pro- 
grams for their health content and outcomes. We now 
see the value of health examinations for the classifica- 
tion of students according to their individual needs. 
This health education emphasis has been most whole- 
some and timely because it made us rearrange our ob- 
jectives and aims. However, some of our people have 
been swept off of their feet as in the case of gymnastics, 
athletics, and recreation, and their whole program is 
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largely devoted to health education, so that the activity 
program is neglected. 

We know that with growing children, especially in 
the elementary and junior high school ages, the need 
for outdoor big muscle activity is most essential if they 
are to grow and develop. Activity is both the bread 
and breath of life to growing youth. They must have 
it if they are to have normal human bodies. 

In some cities over the country the good programs 
of 1890, 1900, 1910, are forgotten in the enthusiasm 
for hygiene teaching, for health examinations, for 
posture training, and for correctives. The work of the 
doctor, dentist, and nurse becomes most important. 
The health inspection becomes an activity, a means and 
an end in itself. Here again, however, we must re- 
member that health education certainly is most im- 
portant and should be stressed, but that it too is only 
another part of the complete program concerned with 
the physical welfare of our boys and girls. 


V. 


The fifth trend appears strongly in 1930 and for the 
next ten years undoubtedly will be the main emphasis 
in our profession, namely, the educational trend. We 
are now stressing the noun “education” and not the 
adjective “physical.” So in physical education today 
we see trends for making our programs and procedures 
conform to educational theory and practice. We area 
field in the administration of education. We are a way 
of education in the school curriculum. Our programs 
of gymnastics, stunts, games, plays, rhythms, sports, 
are all tools of learning that are means and not ends 
in themselves. The physical trainer is one who makes 
the activity an end; the physical educator is one who 
makes the activity a means to get educational outcomes. 
We know that reading, writing, arithmetic, history, and 
geography are simply tools of learning. Spelling is 
not education. It is a means to the appreciation of such 
literature as that of Robert Louis Stevenson, and then 
it becomes education. We are trying to conform to 
the best in educational philosophy and psychology. We 
are being tested by educational administrators accord- 
ing to educational standards. We are being asked to 
put more education into physical education. We are 
talking more about aims, objectives, and outcomes than 
ever before. In-brief, the trend for the next ten years 
will undoubtedly be placed upon the educational con- 
tent and value of our program. 

Therefore, a well-rounded, balanced, complete pro- 
gram would include all these five trends. Our trouble 
is that some people specialize. An up-to-date school 
program must include the best of the different brands 
since 1890. The organic development and neuro- 
muscular skills must not be neglected. The character 
building lessons of life taught on the gridiron must 
still be promoted. The teaching of play habits for the 
wise use of leisure by everybody is most essential to 
our modern industrial civilization. The need of put- 
ting health content and aims in all of the school curric- 
ulum and program is most essential if youth is to sur- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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URING the coming year the edi- 
torial opinion of the JouRNAL will 
New Plans 
and Old be enlarged by signed editorials of the 


various contributing editors. There are 

so many varied interests in the field of 
health and physical education that specialization is 
necessary in order to get expert opinion on all of them, 
and the new plan should keep the readers of the Jour- 
NAL well supplied with pertinent thought relative to 
current and future trends in our profession. 

Another innovation will be a series of articles on the 
various organizations throughout the country which are 
affiliated with the American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation and which have interests in common with our 
organization. These articles will state the origin, his- 
tory, purpose, and program of the respective organiza- 
tions. The idea has been suggested by the many re- 
quests that have come to the Editorial offices seeking 
information of this nature. 

The JourNAL will continue to publish for its readers 
the outstanding addresses given at the National. and 
District Conventions. In addition, a number of impor- 
tant committee reports of the A.P.E.A. will be ready 
for publication in the near future. The JourNAtL will 
continue to welcome unsolicited contributions from its 
readers. Illustrated articles in particular are desired. 
Naturally, all the articles that come in cannot be pub- 
lished even though in some cases the article in question 
may have decided merit. Play days and Intramural Ath- 
letics are two subjects that have been favorites with our 
contributors ; yet it is difficult to publish many of these 


‘articles because so much of the subject matter is repe- 


titious. 

Often, too, the publication of excellent articles is de- 
layed because a number of articles on that nvarticular 
subject have already been accepted. Last year this was 
especially true about articles on swimming. The Jour- 
NAL tries to balance its material so that all readers, no 
matter what their special interests—whether adminis- 
trative, health, gymnastic, athletic, corrective, or recre- 
ative—wili find something of interest and help to them. 
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Consequently, each issue attempts to present a balanced 
group of articles. At the same time, it is most impor. 
tant to include certain other articles relating to the phil. 
osophy of physical education which should be of gop, 
cern to all readers no matter what their special interes; 

The size of the JourNat will be the same. In this te. 
spect our readers should remember that they they cay 
“do their bit” by patronizing our advertisers wheneye 
possible and also by helping to secure new menibers 
Our advertisers have been very loyal to our Associa. 
tion in these times of serious depression, and all things 
equal, they should receive our preference when the op- 
portunity arises. The JouRNAL’s future growth in size 
and value to our readers will depend upon our building 
up and holding a large advertising clientele. The readers 
will then be repaid in an increased number of pages of 
reading matter. 

Despite the business depression and the attendant 
sacrifices that teachers are being called upon to under. 
take, the number of our subscribers is more than hold. 
ing its own. We attribute this success to two causes: 
first, that teachers in general are more serious toward 
their work and anxious to keep professionally advanced 
in regard to leading educational thought and procedure; 
and second, that city and college administrators have 
responded with enthusiastic cooperation to a call sent 
out to them early this fall asking their assistance in 
building up our Association memberships. The increase 
in teacher and student members has already been ap- 
parent as a result of these efforts. 

And, finally, the Association wishes to be of utmost 
help to its members and will continue to welcome re- 
quests and suggestions from them. 


ERE and there voices are begin- 

ning to be heard, as to how far 
it is safe to let education be governed 
wholly by the interest idea, and also 
how justified we are in casting dis- 
cipline into the discard. Supposedly, we are aiming to 
teach how to live; but is life that way? It would be 
monotonous if it were. 

Likes and dislikes make up a balance that keeps us 
alert. Learning to dislike certain things or situations 
that are not for the best even though we like them, 
and learning to like things and situations that are for 
the best even though we do not like them, must still be 
accepted as a safe road to a full and intelligent life. 

The little boy who asked the teacher, ‘‘Gee, teacher, 
do we have to do today what we want to?,” gave ex- 
pression to the willingness to be taught new tasks even 
though they may not at first be pleasant. 

Our particular field also needs to take cognizance of 
the warning not to sacrifice everything to whimsical 
fads. There seems to be a fear—or might it be it- 
ability?—on the part of many of our teachers to be 
caught TEACHING. All they want to do, or possibly 
know how to do, is to set up SITUATIONS and then 
merely launch the children in that free-for-all spirit of 
“try and get it.” There is one branch in our particular 
field where we have not dared to do this, and that is 
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swimming. We do not throw the pupils overboard into 
the “SITUATION” and then watch them struggle. 
If we did they would yell for help, which they hardly 
dare to do in other fields of education. It is a common 
sight in visiting gymnasiums and play fields to see a 
turmoil under just enough supervision to prevent riot. 

Yes, there is a new method of teaching, but the em- 
phasis must still be on teaching—a kind of teaching that 
will lead to liking a thing which, upon introduction, 
may be negatively adjudged; a kind of teaching that 
will still keep alive respect for order and righteous 
authority. After all, we claim that technical achieve- 
ment is not our chief objective, but a medium for other 
worthwhile traits of life; that we are interested in 
education in play and athletics, rather than in play and 
athletics in education. Well, these heralded outcomes 
do not “just happen.” Teaching is still the vehicle for 
their achievement—By Carl L. Schrader, Supervisor 
of Physical Education, Massachusetts. 


HE much-discussed “play day” may 

be a reality or it may be an unreal- 
ity, but we must not think that it is the 
answer to all of our athletic problems 
nor the panacea for all ills. Those of us 
who are enthusiastic about play days do not believe this, 
but in our great interest in this form of organization, it 
seems possible that we have so emphasized their value 
that people have come to believe they are being recom- 
mended as the only form of athletic competition for 
girls. The play day is a gala day, a visiting or an enter- 
taining day, and an incident in an athletic program. The 
program of sports and games which really counts and 
which provides real competition, and just as much com- 
petition as you wish to stimulate, is the well organized 
intramural program of a school or community. A real 
leader and organizer, an inspirer, can make such a pro- 
gram vital in the life of an adolescent girl and can pro- 
cure such values from the program that the question of 
inter-school games will sink into unimportance. Such 
a program will actually reach the many and will pro- 
vide for increasing interest from year to year, with 
all the subsequent benefits which are the results of skill 
and interest in one or more athletic games. 

The values to be obtained from the inter-school pro- 
gram will then be reduced to those social values secured 
by the girl in visiting another school or community 
and making new acquaintances. True, she may not have 
met all the girls in her own school, but we will grant 
that this is a broadening experience. This is where the 
play day comes in. It gives more girls this educative 
experience, and if the teams organized for the play day 
are “mixed” teams, it provides a thrill for the girl, not 
only in meeting other girls, but in actually learning how 
she can adapt herself and her game to them and their 
game. She enjoys playing with them in a real co- 
Operative enterprise. Perhaps another year, this same 
school would enjoy organizing a play day so that many 
teams from the school compete against the same num- 
ber and type of teams from the other school. And why 
not? Such an experiment would be interesting and 


Putting Variety 
Into Play Days 
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perhaps valuable, provided the same set-up was not 
continued season after season or year after year. Under 
the latter conditions, the play day would contain many 
of the elements of a scheduled series of games between 
the same schools each year. The desire to win over 
one’s traditional rival would be uppermost, the best 
possible players would be chosen for that achievement, 
and time would be given to coaching those picked play- 
ers for this purpose. 

Let us keep play days varied. There are many types 
of organization possible and there are many different 
schools and groups from which to choose one’s play- 
mates. Let us, however, always think of the organiza- 
tion for competition which runs throughout the season 
and throughout the year on the intramural plan as the 
most important and valuable part of our athletic pro- 
gram.—By Florence A. Somers, Sargent School of 
Physical Education, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


““T OMORROW to fresh woods and 
pastures new.” 

This, the last line of Milton’s beauti- 
ful poem, “Lycidas,” speaks the au- 
thor’s resolve to try larger themes. 
Physical directors, too, have the forward look, grow 
restless in their “outgrown shell” and desire broader 
fields of activity and service. If we were asked to 
suggest a sure formula that would both stimulate and 
control an enriched personal and professional growth 
and lead our teachers, as it has led many of them, into 
“fresh woods and pastures new,” we should say un- 
hesitatingly, “Study the educational objectives of your 
work, set up specific objectives, show honesty, intelli- 
gence, courage, sympathy and industry, and ‘all things 
shall be added unto you.’.” 

We have abundant curricular materials. We under- 
stand the technic of class and activity organization and 
the use of material equipment. We have all the tools 
needed by the physical education technician. Our prob- 
lem lies in understanding clearly the educational impli- 
cations of large-muscle activities and in adopting spe- 
cific educational objectives which shall govern all pro- 
grams, policies, technics and devices. No questions 
relating to activities, methods, equipment, organization, 
administration, records, or progress can be answered 
intelligently except in terms of their relations to educa- 
tional objectives. It is therefore obvious that we must 
know specifically what our objectives are—and what 
they are not. 

Certain specific, desirable outcomes of physical ac- 
tivity programs have been presented to physical direc- 
tors for achievement. The reconstruction of their pro- 
grams, the redirection of their interests, the new inter- 
pretations and problems and the challenging of former 
methods and policies, with these more definite goals in 
view, are leading many directors into new and engaging 
fields of thought and action. How incomparably better 
it is “to seek the newer world” than to grow stale in 
the traditional routine of past decades!—By W. W. H. 
Mustaine, State Department of Physical Education, 
New York. 
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PART V. 


Games and Recreation in Corrective Classes 


education we must not overlook the value of games 

and sports. Many games are adaptable to a correc- 
tive class when strenuous competition is avoided and 
good body mechanics are not neglected. Rightfully 
placed and properly used they keep the interest of the 
class from lagging and motivate certain parts of the 
class work. They also bring out the recreational value 
of the work which we are sometimes apt to overlook. 

However, in a corrective class we are dealing with 
students who are unable to do average physical ac- 
tivity and athletics. They especially need exercises 
which will develop the muscles of the body, promote 
strength and skill in body movement and improve gen- 
eral physical conditions. Without these essentials to 
health, interest and success in games and sports are 
likely to be lacking. 

Students who are seeking to improve their health 
may prefer exercises rather than the sport program 
for they feel they get much more benefit from the 
specific exercises given for their individual needs. Op- 
portunity and facilities should be provided for them to 
carry out such a program until they are sufficiently 
improved to take up a sport program. 

For those students who have mild cases of disability 
for which they receive as much benefit and pleasure 


|: any program of corrective and preventive physical 


Tug of War 


A Symposium of 


Preventive and Corrective 


Physical Education 


Dedicated to the Memory of Lillian Curtis Drew 


from a sport program as they will from an exercig 
program, a sport program can be safely carried oy 
from the beginning. 

Games and sports are excellent as a carry-over actiy. 
ity into later life and should be taught when the student 
is physically ready for them. 

To introduce the game. element to be used by corre. 
tive classes the committee uses a personal experienc 
of one of its members—A feeble-minded child had: 
relaxed, uncontrolled right foot, over which he wa 


constantly tripping with his left. An orthopedist sent 
me to him to try to strengthen his foot. There could 
be scarcely any help from the child. I put a paper 
around the baseboard of the room and painted his toe 
with lipstick. He then sat in a long-sitting position 
with his feet on the paper. He drew outward circles 
with his toes, trying to make the right circles as large 
as the left. He then sat with his feet on one or more 
books and a table bell of the old type was placed in 

front of the book to be rung 


4 by tapping with his foot 
_ There were other games that 


Washington crossing the Deleware 


he liked, but these two will give the idea 
The result was that the muscles began to 


be much stronger. Several attempts wert 
made upon other patients, giving them 
something to do other than stereotyped 
exercises, for instance, opening and clos 
ing curling tongs. The results were good 
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When the corrective classes were first started it was 
necessary, because of the reorganization of the program 
in Pasadena, to take care of large numbers of girls in 
corrective classes in a small room. At that time, half 
of the class was assigned to the corrective room to do 
a series of corrective exercises similar to the Daily 
Dozen (See September, 1931, HEALTH aND PHysIcaL 
EpucaTion) now used. The other half assembled in 
my office where they sat on the carpeted floor. I 
spontaneously began to sing an old Cape Cod fishing 
song suggested to me by the position in which a foot 
exercise was being taken. Ever after the girls insisted 
upon this song with that exercise. Rhymes naturally 
followed. The group changed at the end of half a 
period. Soon it was decided that more benefit might 
be obtained out in the open air and sunshine. Some 
days part of the period was given over to individual 
games. Other days the class was given exercises in a 
group. 

Whereas it would have been better to have started 
my day’s work in a recumbent position, it could not 
be done on the front lawn of the school, which hap- 
pened to be the lawn in front of the corrective room. 
Instead, the tilted balance boards were taken out of 
doors, and with the best possible standing position that 
could be attained the groups worked there. There was 
a little portable organ that helped some. To insure a 
correct head position, head boards were used. The class 
was so large it was impossible to see all of the girls at 
once, but if the head board fell off the girl and teacher 
knew that the head had fallen from the correct posi- 
tion. A whole period of standing exercises was too 
fatiguing, hence posture games and balance board 
games were used. Such good results were obtained 
and the games were so greatly enjoyed that, when a 
new building with new corrective quarters was built, 
this method of teaching corrective exercise was con- 
tinued. 


Assuming then that a muscle is activated as much 
by a game as by an exercise, it has been found that 
games provide additional values. The girls laugh and 
relieve the monotony of the same exercise day in and 
day out. Girls especially like rhythm and with the 
younger girls the joy of competition is added. From 
the writer’s experience it could not be said that games 
are as popular in the upper division as in the lower. 
The older girls realize what the exercises are supposed 
to do for them and are willing to peg away until they 
get results. There are a few games they do like. For 
instance, “Jenkins Down.” The supreme test of the 
popularity of the rhythms is manifest when it so hap- 
pens that the instructor is forced to leave a group in 
charge of a student. She returns usually to find the 
exercise being done by a song or rhythm. 


At the outset the girls took pride in creating games 
as this was a new project. Dr. Lowman came occasion- 
ally to check over the games for their corrective value. 
He sometimes became so interested in the games that 
he forgot why he was visiting the class and cheered 
for the winning team. One advantage of having girls 
work with the teacher on this program was that they 
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soon discarded games that seemed to go slowly. . Dr. 
Lowman was responsible for the film given to us by 
the Thomas Ince Motion Picture Corporation. He 
took the film around the country and it stimulated 
considerable thought along the lines of group corrective 
exercises and games. Methods and games in Pasadena 
have undergone many ‘changes since the picture was 
taken.* 

Many teachers who have tried games in their cor- 
rective programs have signified that they were able 
to obtain results. Every teacher uses her own ingenu- 
ity and her own methods in presenting the games to the 
class. Let us classify under corrective games every- 
thing we do that is at all pleasurable besides counting 
1, 2, 3, 4, for an exercise. First we sing an old folk 
song as we twirl our feet. Sometimes we open the 
day by singing a modern song, “Give Yourself a Pat 
on the Back,” because the psychology is good. Some 
exercises we do by rhymes, and the funnier the limer- 
ick, the more it appeals to the girls. Especially do they 
like— 

There was a young lady named Rhoda 
Who perfectly doted on soda 

She drank so much fizz, 

Though it’s none of my bizz, 

It’s lucky it didn’t explode her. 


(Rhyme used for exercise for “Curl toes and let go.”) 

Then we use tongue depressors to activate the foot 
muscles. We have games that are listed on page 462 
of Corrective Physical Education for Groups. In do- 
ing abdominal exercises where we do not wish the 
breath held, we count or sing or repeat rhymes. We 
also use the dropping of tongue depressors to music. 
Sometimes tongue depressor and jack games are used 
in competition by individuals working against a group, 
and sometimes two’s working against other two’s; thus 
the value of team work is added. Posture games are 
enjoyed more in the lower grades because, besides 
posture values, the games have elements of-skill. When 
games require skill of balancing something upon the 
head or hand or in balancing the body upon the balance 
board, the game is slowed down and made available to 
heart cases. The attainment of skill is enjoyed in the 
grades. In high school a game is enjoyed as a lark 
at the end of a class, but most of them are too simple 
to be played more than once. 

Games out-of-doors may be individual games such 
as croquet, archery, quoits, tennis, or clock golf. They 
prepare the girls for the enjoyment of mild games 
after leaving college. They have the advantage over 
hockey inasmuch as they never require a group to play 
them. Group games are given to the corrective classes 
when they meet out-of-doors. In an organized game 
such as Captain Ball, the success of the game depends 
largely upon the teacher and how well she understands 
her group. In placing the players, the running posi- 


tions may be given to the posture cases and the circle . 


positions to the heart cases. The grouping can be made 


* This film is still usable. Its clothing is out of date and many 
improvements have been made but it can be obtained from the Ortho- 
edic Hospital School of Los Angeles for the payment of expense and 
insurance charges and a small service charge. 
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quickly with no indication that 
the instructor has purposely 
placed a girl in exactly the 
right place for the amount of 
exercise suitable to her case. 

Volley ball is within the 
scope of this class and has the 
advantage of being one of the 
games played by the regular 
classes. Baseball may be 
played occasionally, if not too 
much skill is attained and too 
much running done. But scrub 
is barred from the corrective 
classes because girls come too 
often to the bat. 

During the dancing, some 
of the ideas.suggested by Mrs. 
Morgan have been used. For 
instance, the Marseillaise is 
played and one member of the 
class steps to the center of the 
room and poses as the central 
figure of a group forming a 


statue. She usually feels the spirit of the music and 
raises an arm to indicate that she is carrying a flag. 
One at a time the others step out and form another 
figure of the statue— Spring, Summer, Winter are 
acted or posed. These positions on a flat surface 
suggested the possibility of executing them on the 
tilted balance boards in the nature of friezes. 
“start the ball rolling’ the instructor divides the 
class, assigning equal numbers to each available bal- 
ance board and suggests subjects to be acted out. 


Taking two for example: 


would immediately suggest a tableau in which two 1. 
persons would be used, and Washington Crossing the 
Delaware would suggest George Washington and sev- 
Sometimes interest is stimulated by 
acting out charades with the other groups guessing the 


eral oarsmen. 
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Sun Worshiper 
STATUES ON THE BALANCE BOARD 


3. Tug of War. 


To 
not a statue. 


Sir Walter Raleigh 


Sports. 


‘“‘hold-over” values. 


4. Flight and Pursuit. 

5. Faith, Hope and Charity. 

6. In one class a group used two balance boards at 
once and gave a humorous interpretation of Noah and 
the Arc. Noah and his wife were followed by various 
animals walking two-by-two. 


There are many possibilities suggested when once 
the balance boards are used for this purpose. 

Games for corrective classes may be listed as follows: 
Highly organized team games that are 
played jointly with regular physical education classes, 
or are phases of regular sports modified to meet the 
needs of the corrective classes. 
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Reluctance 


subject. Abstract subjects 
such as Love, Hate, and De. 
spair may be_ posed show- 
ing much beauty and dramatic 
action. In some classes the re- 
sults are not as good as they 
are in others where there may 
be several girls interested in 
dramatics. Suggestions are 
brought in by girls themselves 
and plays are acted upon the 
balance boards. One subject 
suggested by a girl was an 
Easter Cross with the entire 
class standing upon the boards. 
Series of positions might be 
enacted with the changes of 
position at a given signal. 

The following may be 
dramatized : 

1. Lincoln Freeing the 
Slaves. 

2. Atlanta and the Golden 
Apple. 


This was pantomime, 


Team games with 
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2. Games of low organizatiou—croquet, ping-pong, 


etc. 
EASTER CROSS 


Originated by Sarah Bridgman, a pupil 
BALANCE BOARD I 


Pupil 1 | Hands over head. 


Pupil 2 | Hands resting on head. 


Pupil 3 |] Arms crossed, hands on 
shoulders. 


Pupil 8 Pupil 9 Pupil 10 Pupilll Pupil12 Pupil 13 


BALANCE BOARD IV 


Pupil 4] Arms crossed about 
waist. 


BALANCE BOARD III 


Pupil 5 | Hands on hips. 


Pupil6 | Arms at sides. 


8, 9, 10 
Facing center. Right soft] Pupil 7 | Kneeling as in prayer. 


hip (or knee slightly 
bent.) Bend right Facing center. Left soft 
slightly. hip. 


BALANCE BOARD II 


Exercise: On signal all change to another designated position, 
doing all nine before the finish. 

At the first chord pupils take arm positions designated on the 
chart. On the second chart, No. 1 takes the position former- 
ly held by No. 2, and No. 2 takes the position of No. 3, 
and so on. Pupil 7 takes the position formerly held by No. 1. 

No. 8-9-10 who first held right soft hip change at the second 
signal and alternate at each succeeding signal. No. 11-12-13 
start with left soft hip and alternate. 


_ 3. Corrective games. . 

For complete classification of games see Corrective 
Physical Education for Groups, Lowman, Colestock, 
Cooper, p. 441. 

A few games will be listed here. The games that 
are described have been most successful from the 
point of view of specific values and of popularity and 
interest. (Directions from Corrective Physical Educa- 
tion for Groups, Lowman, Colestock, Cooper. A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 1928.) 


A. Sports—Organized Team Games 


1. 6-hole Basketball. 

Six three-foot circles are made in a semi-circle around the 
basketball goal, 15 feet in front, 10 feet and 5 feet on the sides. 
The players line up and take turns in attempting to shoot 
baskets, starting on the left side circle. Every basket made 
advances the player one hole and he continues to progress until 
he fails to make a basket. Two of the holes are marked “safety.” 
If a player overtakes another player on a hole not marked 
“safety” the first player must return and start over again. 
The person wins the game who first makes the circuit of holes 
and returns to the starting point. 
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Boys and girls of all ages are interested, from 4th through 
Oth grades. 

Value: not too strenuous. Holds interest of group in- 
definitely because of the basketball elements. Posture value: 
general (no bad points as jumping, strenuous running, etc.). 


2. Volleyball Catch: 

Field: A Volleyball court or a space the size of a Volleyball 
court. 

Players: One team, A, represents the net and stands in a 
straight line in an area four feet wide. Half of the other team, 
B, stands on one side of the net and half on the other side.. 

Object of the Game: The object of the game is for team 
B to serve (or throw) the ball over the human net in such 
a way that the players representing the net cannot stop or 
catch the ball, and so that their own players on the other side 
can catch it. Team B serves (throws for younger children) the 
ball over the net (the team A, representing the net, may face 
either way, preferably face the side that is throwing). Team 
B serves (or throws) the ball so that their fellow team mem- 
bers may catch it. Each time the ball is served (or thrown) 
successfully over the human net and caught by team B, one 
point is scored. When the ball is not caught, but hits the 
ground, a down is made. Three downs put team B out and the 
B players take their places at the net. Team B is also out if 
team A is able to intercept and catch the ball as it is served 
(or thrown) over the net. Team A is allowed to step forward 
or backward in their four-foot area, which should be marked 
by lines, in an attempt to stop the ball. Ball intercepted but 
not caught by team representing net (A) counts a “down” for 
throwing team (B). 

Summarizing, the team is out when the ball hits the ground 
three times (three downs) or when the opponents in the net 
are successful in intercepting and catching the ball. After an 
out the teams change places and the game continues. 

Scores: Games may be played for 21 points, or the side 
with the largest number of points at the end of the period wins. 

Boys and girls of all ages were interested, from 4th through 
10th grades. 

Value: all are active—reaching upward or serving or catch- 
ing at all times. Not strenuous. 


B. Corrective Games 


(a) General Posture. 

1. “Ten steps” or “Beef Steak” with posture element. 

“Ten Steps” or “Beef Steak” is one of the most popular 
traditional games with children from five to fourteen years. 
The game has proven to be just as popular with the posture 
element added. 

One pupil stands at the head of the group with his back to 
the group and counts ten. The group advances as the leader 
counts. The leader turns when she has counted ten, and sends 
any pupils that she sees moving back to the starting line. With 
the posture element added, the leader also sends any pupil back 
who has incorrect position of any segment of the body, as “feet 
turned out,” “protruding abdomen,” “head forward,” “hollow 
back,” etc. This element adds a great deal of fun to the game 
and trains the leader in powers of observation and also trains 
the group to think quickly in terms of correct standing position. 

Interesting to boys and girls, grades 3-4-5-6-7-8-9. 

Value: Teaches correct posture, develops observation powers 
of pupils. 


2. Exchange, with Posture Boards—Sitting or Standing. 

Pupils are numbered. They may be standing or “Cross 
Sitting” in rows, or sitting in seats. A teacher stands in front 
and calls two numbers (e. g. 16 and 24). The pupils with 
these numbers must change places and the leader tries to get 
a seat. All must keep the boards on the head throughout the 
game. 

Interesting to boys and girls, grades 3-4-5-6. 

Value: Correct position of head in attempt to hold head 
board in position. Other segments of body must also be held 
erect, 


(Continued on page 58) 
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ANY books and articles have given you ideas 
M and theories. This article is to be essentially 
a method which has been used successfully for 
a number of years. It is not startlingly new, just an ar- 
rangement of many ideas and methods gleaned from 
literature and experimented upon until a working com- 
bination was achieved. It is not perfect, but may pro- 
voke discussion and draw out better methods. 
Preliminary to explaining the method, may I say that 
there are many who question the value of grades in any 
subject but the pros and cons of that, and the methods 
to supplant grading, are not in order here. It seems 
logical however, that as long as the traditional type 
grades are used, Physical Education as an integral part 
of the curriculum must make its grades as accurate an 
index as they are in other departments or be classed 
differently and probably inferiorly by administration 
authorities. 


Il. Two Grading Theories Contrasted 


The old system based largely upon attendance and 
the instructor’s general estimate of ability and attitude, 
in which the student was either passed or failed, does 
not compare favorably with modern test and grading 
methods in use in other departments. It tends to put 
us below their level pedagogically, when our program 
content and value, our techniques and teacher training 
standards are now equal and continually improving. It 
seems unfair to give the same passing rating to stu- 
dents making conscientious effort and who, by practice 
and hard work, put themselves far above the level of 
the student striving only to “get by.” It does not dis- 
tinguish between the proficient and the poor, and most 
poors in physical education are so because of lack of 
effort, not lack of ability. It lacks the motivation that 
comes through the endeavor to classify by grading be- 
cause, fortunately or unfortunately, most students still 
regard grades as goals or rewards as well as indices of 
activity and accomplishment. It has proved as unsatis- 
factory as it is antiquated. It fails both as an interest- 
effort stimulator and as a grading index. 

And, more serious, this generalized method of grad- 
ing has a corollary which almost invariably accompanies 
it in practice if not on paper, and that is that physical 
education failures do not really fail the student; his 
promotion is not withheld, and soon the lazy and indif- 
ferent student, finding that he can “get by” anyway, 


creates again the age old problems of class cutting, 


costume neglect, indifference, and lack of effort—char- 
acteristics no educator would deem desirable to good 
citizenship. It would seem that the state laws for com- 
pulsory physical education must mean successful par- 
ticipation and not mere presence, and it is possible and 
practical to grade that participation by standards com- 
parable to those used in other departments. 

Contrasted with the above are those elabccate the- 
ories with long lists of items and complicated means for 
figuring percentages of each—systems requiring the 
services of at least one private secretary plus a whole 
set of books. Or, we meet the newer school of thought 
which insists that true grades must follow I Q’s and 


Grade or Guess! 


By 
EVELYN SPINDLER 


Oliver High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


which installs the objective tests as a panacea. We in 
physical education use objective tests all right, but we 
frequently find that the highly intelligent are not al- 
ways well-balanced individuals and that they prefer all 
sedentary mental and no motor activities and interests, 
While they have ability they “do not choose to run,” s 
our grades reflect their failures in effort and their flat- 
ness in that part of the educational circle which we are 
trying to mould to the curve of well rounded growth 
and development. It would seem, in this matter of 
grading, that intelligence must be accompanied by 
works if the individual is training to live completely, 
just as certainly as presence must be accompanied by 
successful participation if the individual is to remain 
healthy and is to grow. Yet these I Q people we are 
not able to judge correctly because we demand that 
motor coordination and honest effort to get it, that are 
possible to all. Our biggest weakness on this point lies 
in an over emphasis upon proficiency in athletic games 
of high organization when we grade, and any educator 
knows that varsity skill is not possible for many. 


Il. A Practical Grading Method Lying Between 


How, then, can we strike middle ground, having a 
grading plan adequate and accurate enough, yet not re- 
quiring too complicated and time-taking a procedure 
for practical administration? 

Here is one practical method. In its general scheme 
it is so elastic and capable of adaptation that, with 
minor detail changes, it has been carried over from 
the small school in Wisconsin for which it was orig- 
inated, to the changed program, equipment, and elabor- 
ate organization of the large city school. While its basic 
ideas are not new, its scope and ease of handling may 
commend it to your study and lead you to adapt it im 
whole or part to your need. It is based upon the visi 
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Rules 
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Cut 
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Costume 


Cleanliness 


Cooperation 


Conscien- 
tiousness 


Leadership 


Total 
Grade 
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First 
Report 


Second 
Report 


Third 
Report 


Semester 
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Beginners can 
do nothing 


Float on face 


393 OT 


Float with kick 


Dog paddle 


Dog paddle 


Swim with 
good breathing 


PIM 240 


Float with kick 


Dive and swim 2 widths 
in shallow water 


Swim 1 length from shallow 
along side into deep 


Dive in deep and swim 1 
length with good breathing 


Dive in deep end and swim 
around and turn at ease 


SMONNIWN 


Dive and 2 lengths 
(from edge) 


Back Float 
Half minute 


Tread water with hands 
Half minute 


Tread water no hands 
Half minute 


Back Rest Stroke 
One length 


Bob in deep in rhythm 
Ten times 


eK 


Plunge 25 feet 


Dive off Board 
and four lengths 


Arms only, one length 


Legs only, one length 


HSId ZILLIT 


Front crawl 


Back crawl 


Side stroke 


Breast stroke 


HSId 


Free style 


Breast stroke 


Front crawl 


paeds 


Back crawl 


Running front 


Front jack 


surarq 


Plain back 


Hand stand 


Surface dive 


Break holds 


Zutaes 
be | 


Two carrys 


Schaffer Method 


SATVHM 


Hand Stand in water 


Carry lighted candle 


Climb out over edge 
for spee 


Dive under leg arches 
3 in a row 


SINNLS 


Leapfrog in pairs alternating 
one length pool 


Tandem swim 
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ble index systems now used so successfully in business. 
Start with a sheet of white card-board about three 
or five ply in thickness, and about thirty inches wide by 


twenty-five inches deep. Width may vary according to , 


number of items and skills you wish to grade; depth 
varies according to number of pupils. If you wish to 
use names of the individuals in each class you will have 
to have a line across the card for each name and a sep- 
arate card for each class. (Diagram B.) If you wish 
to use roll call numbers for identification on the card, 
one card will do for at least five or six classes of fifty 
to seventy each. (Diagram A.) 

This class card goes right to gym, pool, or field with 
you. It can be thumb-tacked to a board, or better, any 
manual training department can make you a wooden 
frame with slot across the top through which the class 
card can be dropped into the frame and held securely 
on all sides. Mine has a plaster board back for stiff- 
ness and sits on the piano or radiator or a bench on the 
field. Keep all cards right in the frame and simply 
switch the proper one to the front as classes change. 

Let us examine the swimming chart first, as it is sim- 
pler, yet contains essential ideas in handling. It was 
made up for junior high school girls but is easily 
adapted to older girls or to boys by eliminating some of 
the easier gradations in skills and passing rapidly on 
to the harder. 

Notice the groupings—Polliwogs, Tadpoles, Min- 
nows, Little Fish, Big Fish, Whales—which immedi- 
ately attract the interest of the junior high school stu- 
dent, and which classify her for group instruction. 
First you explain the chart to your new class and let 
them divide themselves into the groupings in accord- 
ance with their abilities. A Polliwog cannot do anything, 
a Tadpole can do the three ten-foot tests but cannot 
do them for the width of the pool, etc., and each group 
is to work on the skills in that section. Then you test 
out the “Little ish” to be sure they are good enough 
to be safe with just a “buddy” in deep water. It is well 
also to test out the others quickly and to jot their roll 
call numbers down on the chart—then you have a rec- 
ord of where everybody began and can base your grades 
upon the number of skill columns checked off. Not as 
many new skills would be required of a seventh as of a 
ninth grade pupil to get a good grade, nor would the 
skill have to be mastered as well. Each student is thus 
graded upon the progress made and not upon the fact 
that she may have learned to swim elsewhere. Any 
combination of skills can be used in each group accord- 
ing to the progression you like to use, and you are now 
ready for instruction. As to time, you can run through 
the preliminary tests just described in a forty-five min- 
ute period for a class of sixty—so your first period sees 
all your pupils placed: as to skill and ready for group 
instruction. 

I have Polliwogs side by side facing the end and 
working in the shallow part of the pool. In large classes 
they are divided into two or more squads so as not to 
be too crowded. At the same time Tads and Minnows 
work across the width of the pool in deeper water 
than the Polliwogs but in shallow water; both at once 
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if the pool is long enough and the number is not too 
great, otherwise alternating in squads. Meantime, Lit. 
tle Fish are busy in the deep water, each with hig 
“buddy” for safety. As an added safety element, oy 
matron keeps watch at the deep end while I instruct 
at the shallow end. 

You can give group instruction as you move aboy 
from one classification to another—I do that for half , 
period. Groups not working under you work as ing. 
viduals, each in his own segment of the pool and each 
working on the skill which he has not yet mastered, 
This provides activity for all kinds of swimmers g 
once, and also allows for individual differences in ahj. 
ity and speed of progression, for self-motivation ang 
initiative. Each student knows his next task, can see 
the chart with its series of immediate goals, and cap 
work ahead as fast as he is able. He gets acquainted 
with new skills as you give group instruction. The sec. 
ond half of the period can be utilized to give indi. 
vidual aid as needed, and also to give skill tests to those 
who think they are ready. A monitor moves along with 
the instructor taking the numbers of those who pass, 
and later putting them on the chart in their respective 
skill columns. As soon as ready, therefore, any ind- 
vidual can move up to the next higher classification, re- 
ceive her group instruction, keep progressing and inter- 
ested. The slow ones remain behind and do not hinder 
anyone. Occasionally, when they linger too long without 
progress, I assign helpers from the Little Fish group 
for half a period. These helpers are praised if their 
“pupils” then succeed in passing the tests, and there is 
quite a competition between the Little Fish to be the 
best “teacher.” Besides, they learn much themselves in 
teaching and overcoming the difficulties of their Polli- 
wog or Tadpole pupils, and it is “socialized” instruc. 
tion. 

Now turn to Diagram B which is more comprehen- 
sive and embraces the entire program exclusive of 
swimming, though that could be included if desired. It 
uses names instead of numbers, and also uses a dif- 
ferent card for each class. Across the top of the card 
are the skills and other items to be graded, a column for 
each, and all classified in groups. You can determine 
your principal groupings at the beginning of the year, 
put in as many items as you are sure of, and leave a 
number of extra columns blank to be filled in as your 
program develops. This card, then, is an outline of your 
semester’s work plan. It is well for you to require 
yourself to be somewhat definite. Each phase of the 
work is divided enough to provide a series of immediate 
goals to be accomplished. As you cover each in class, 
you give objective tests and your class monitor or ap- 
pointed person (I use medical excuse people) records 
right then and there either a check for satisfactory ac- 
complishment, or, if you wish to be more definite, a 
grade of A, B, C, ete. You give the tests—the assistant 
records. The pupils aim to get a check or grade in as 
many columns as possible and their report grades are 
based upon the number of columns checked off, or upon 
the grades given therein. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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An Intramural Organization for Girls 


N recent years the secondary By highly organized games played 
school physical education pro- during the outdoor seasons. One 
| have quite generally GRACE E. JONES class period each week is set 


accepted the slogan—“A game 
for all and all in the game.” To- 
ward this end schools everywhere 


Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Public Schools, Summit, New Jersey 


aside for this competition. The 
results are recorded on a chart 
posted on the bulletin board in 


are inaugurating programs of 
sports for the masses, or intramural programs. 

If these intramural programs are to prove their 
worth in our educational scheme, they must provide 
“sports for all,” a great variety of activities, and exist 
for the benefit of the participants—physically, morally, 
and socially. \ 

Experience has taught us that the most progressive 
movement is not always the easiest one, and in this 
question of the organization of intramural programs 
the physical director encounters many difficulties such 
as: first, lack of time; second, limited equipment; and 
third, groups of commuting students, etc. 

Let us consider some of the solutions to these diffi- 
culties. Probably the greatest problem is lack of time 
and the following are suggested cures: (1) Increase the 
number of periods by one a week and use the new peri- 
od as an intramural one. (2) Where increase of periods 
is not possible turn one of the present gymnasium peri- 
ods into an intramural period. (3) Start intramural 
sports clubs with periods scheduled during school 
hours. (4) Get permission to use one home room period 
each week for intramurals. (5) For not too active 
sports use the noon hour, especially for commuting 
students. (6) Use the time before school begins in the 
morning. (7) Make full use of after-school time. 

There is no doubt that lack of facilities will hamper 
a big intramural program, but do not allow anyone to 
give you this as a reason for not having amy intramural 
program at all. Such activities as foul shooting, quoits, 
paddle tennis, and teniquoits can be fostered with very 
limited and cramped space and the wise use of the out- 
of-doors areas in both the fall and spring seasons will 
allow the programs to expand. 

Commuting pupils can surely be given some intra- 
mural work during class periods and at the noon hour. 
If after-school time is used, their train and bus sched- 
ules should be consulted and the program carefully 
worked so that loafing about terminals will not result. 

In the program with which I am the most familiar, 
intramural competition takes place in the gymnasium 
classes, in club periods, and after school. 

The gymnasium class offers an ideal medium through 
which it is possible to carry on all the activities on an 
intramural basis for in this way all students can be in- 
cluded, and the activities last through the entire school 
year. Every girl in every gymnasium class is a member 
of a color team divided arbitrarily on an alphabetical 
basis. Many games of low organization, relays, skill 
tests, etc., are used while in the gymnasium, and more 


the gymnasium and the records 
of the teams kept up-to-date. 

The club period scheduled as a regular school period 
is an excellent place to enroll pupils interested in indi- 
vidual sports such as archery; for example, these clubs 
meet each week, keep weekly scores, and finish the 
season with a tournament or contest. Each club is 
formed upon the demand of student groups and as 
these club groups change every semester it is possible 
to reach a large number of pupils in this way. 

In spite of the fact that color team competition is 
carried on in the gymnasium classes and that clubs are 
formed for individual sports, probably the largest part 
of our intramural program is carried on after school. 
Our student body is ‘divided into home rooms. The 
personnel of these home rooms is determined by first 
dividing the students into their grades and then dis- 
tributing them alphabetically. In this way you are 
fairly well assured of evenness of competition and of 
size of units, which usually have about 25 students. In 
organizing these groups it is necessary to have a home 
room athletic representative or captain elected and then 
all orders are issued through this girl and she is held 
responsible for the activities of her home room group. 
Each home room is allowed as many teams in a sport 
as it is able to organize. At the time of a contest every 
home room representative knows that she must use, 
for at least one-fourth of the playing time, every girl 
in her home room who appears in a uniform, and her 
teams and substitutiotis are drawn up on this basis. 

Home room leagues are formed of all the teams in 
all the home rooms, and the champions are awarded 
home room banners. In every case where it is possible 
we run Round Robin tournaments giving every home 
room the opportunity to play every other home room. 
When the large number of teams entered makes this 
impossible we use the double elimination plan which 
allows losers to continue playing. At the present time 
we have ten home rooms playing in a Round Robin 
volley ball tournament which means a total of 45 con- 
tests, each consisting of the best two out of three 
games. The list of participants in this league numbers 
103, and track and tennis are being carried on also. 

Upon the completion of the home room league a 
double elimination inter-class tournament is played in 
which each class enters as many teams as it wishes. 
At the end of the matches the numerals of the winning 
class are engraved upon a permanent trophy cup dis- 
played in the school trophy case. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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let him play football—it’s 
too dangerous.” 

How many times have those 
associated with football heard 
that or similar remarks? It has 
long been the belief, based on 
years of close observation of the 
writers, that the number of in- 


‘| F I had a son I’d never 


Survey of Football Injuries in the 


Hish Schools of Massachusetts 


By 
J. H. BURNETT, M.D.,F.A.C.S. 


Jr. Visiting Surgeon, Boston City Hosp. 
and 


FRED J. A. O'BRIEN, A. B. 
Associate Director of Physical Education, 
Boston High Schools 


mistaken diagnoses. That this js 
so is partly explained by the dif. 
ference in percentage of the state 
as a whole and that of the Boston 
schools as a unit. The latter 
group is very easily checked as 
most of it comes directly under 
the supervision of the writers, 
Following our 1929 survey, we 


juries on a percentage basis over 
a two months’ period has been very low. 

Football, under proper supervision, gives boys a 
natural outlet for their nervous energies and keeps 
them off the streets, thereby avoiding many mishaps, 
such as automobile, motor-cycle and trolley car injuries, 
and others too numerous to mention. In practically 
all of the schools the boys are required to submit to a 
physical examination which removes those physically 
unfit, thereby eliminating many possible cardiacs, chest 
cases, and the like. 

Inasmuch as individual ideas on this subject have 
been relative, the writers have undertaken the task of 
trying to find out just what the conditions are in 
Massachusetts with regard to high school football. For 
the past two years, data in the form of a survey have 
been collected with a view to finding out just what 
percentage of the boys receive injuries and of what. 
these injuries consist. 

In this survey the following data were asked for: 


(a) Number of boys on squad. 

(b) Number of injuries and nature thereof. 

(c) Presence or absence of a doctor at the games. 
(d) Number of boys in school permanently 


injured from accidents occurring in previous 
years. 


This information has come in from school principals, 
coaches, physical directors, faculty managers, and, in 
a few cases, from squad doctors. 

In 1929, reports were received from 93 schools hav- 
ing football teams. In 1930, the number was increased 
to 106 schools, which is well over two-thirds of the 
number of schools in this state playing football. Eleven 
schools reported that they do not play football, making 
a total of 117 schools that were heard from. This 
means that sufficient data have been collected to give 
a fairly good cross section of high school play. 

In every way possible the diagnoses have been cor- 
rected and checked—in many cases by talking with the 
attending physician and in a few others by verifying 
through hospital records. There is a marked tendency 
on the part of some schools to exaggerate through 


received a report of a similar 
nature made by the physical director of high schools 
in Los Angeles, California, the essentials of which will 
be recorded below. 


Few Injuries 


The outstanding item in these reports is the fact that 
there have been no fatal injuries in this two-year period 
involving almost ten thousand boys. This certainly 
speaks well for a game that, in Massachusetts, has had, 
according to figures, an average of 5,000 boys playing 
at least five days a week over a period of nine to ten 
weeks. This fact no doubt maintains in the few schools 
not included in this report. 

In 1929 one boy died during the football season and 
the report went about that it was a football death. 
This was denied by the school authorities. The denial 
was backed up by the three physicians attending the 
boy and by the boy’s parents. Only one boy is reported 
to have been permanently injured so that he could not 
play any more football. This boy received a compound 
elbow fracture in 1929 and now has an ankylosed joint. 


Analysis of Injuries 


Analyzing the injuries in detail, we find the clavicle 
and the nose among the bones most often fractured. 
The shoulder is the large joint that is most often dis- 
located, and dislocation of the finger joints is a rather 
common occurrence. Sprained ankles are by far the 
most common, with injuries to the knee joint next in 
frequency. As expected, the lower extremities includ- 
ing the hips receive the most trauma. (Fracture of 
the long bones of the body were found to be most com- 
mon. There was no report of fractures of the skull, 
pelvis, or patella.) Head injuries in the form of con- 
cussion do occur, but they are relatively mild, usually 
resulting in temporary derangement with a loss of 
memory for the immediate past. Many of these are 
very difficult, even for a doctor familiar with them, to 


diagnose—so many times boys are capable of fooling 
one. Very few of them require more than one night’s 


care and not many of them require that much medical 
attention. 
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There are usually a few injuries of an unusual na- 
ture resulting from trauma, such as a contused kidney 
with hematuria, myositis ossificans—most often in the 
thigh, but occasionally in the other muscles such as the 
rectus abdominis. One boy in the Boston system was 
laid up in a hospital for three weeks following an in- 
fected abrasion. One other bad infection of the thigh, 
which was very serious for a time, was reported. One 
case of myositis ossificans in the rectus abdominis was 
reported. Fractures of transverse processes of the 
lumbar spine, while not common, do occur ; to wit, two 
cases each year. We think that these have been over- 
looked in days gone by, but are more often recognized 
today thanks to the X-ray and the knowledge that they 


exist. 
Injuries in Two Classes 


In 1929 the survey reported a total of 4,319 boys 
representing 93 schools. The injuries were divided 
into two classes: major (including all fractures, dis- 
locations, concussions, or other serious accidents) and 
minor (including all the rest, i.e., lacerations, sprains, 
contusions, etc. ). 

On this basis 504 injuries were recorded, or an 
average of 11.4 per cent for the total group; with 208 
major injuries, or an average. of 4.8 per cent. 

In 1930 the survey included 5,456 boys, represent- 
ing 106 schools. There were 549 injuries, or an aver- 
age of 10 per cent for the total group; with 175 major 
injuries, or an average of 3.2 per cent. This showed a 
decided improvement in the percentage column, un- 
doubtedly due to more accurate reporting and checking. 
In the Boston schools a separate report was made up 
for 1930, showing 790 boys with 56 injuries, or 7 per 
cent for the total group; with 13 major injuries, or 1.6 
per cent. 

In 1929 the Los Angeles high schools (29 in all) 
showed 2,160 boys on the squads, with 44 major in- 
juries, a recorded percentage of 1.5. This latter figure 
compares very closely with the figure 1.6 obtained in 
the Boston schools this year. Both of them are prob- 
ably very accurate because of the opportunity to check 
them up. 

Further analysis’ of the records for 1930 shows that, 
in squads of 50 boys or over, the percentage of injuries 
is 7.3 per cent as against 13.5 per cent in the smaller 
squads. There were 38 squads of 50 boys or over, 35 
of which reported that a physician attended their games. 
The latter detail.may not be the entire answer but we 
believe that it has some direct bearing. The outstand- 
ing explanation of this is probably found in the lack 
of substitutes and in playing against teams of superior 
strength, ability, and numbers. 


Medical Attendance at Games 


We have obtained figures with regard to the medical 
attendance at the games. In many districts it is manda- 
tory that a doctor be present at all games. In the Sub- 
urban League, just outside of Boston, a doctor has to 
be present at all practice sessions when scrimmaging 


(Continued on page 50) 
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The COACHaaa 
Knows Better 


than anyone else the fatal consequences 
of a crippled team. 


Most foetball casualties consist of 
Strains, Sprains, or Wounds, which re- 
spond quickly to treatment by Heat, 
Osmosis, and Antisepsis, in the form of 


Antiphlogistine is the ideal dressing 
for most athletic injuries, which ex- 
plains its adoption by noted coaches of 

the country who have used it for 

many years. 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 
New York 
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Size of Booklet—554x3% in. Hum 


Anatomy 


Contains  four- 
teen lithograph- 
ed plates in nat- 
ural colors. 


various parts. 


if Each part of 

the body and 

each organ is 

named in_ its 
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letter mean something by putting its presenta- 

tion on the same dignified basis as high school 
graduation or initiation into the National Honor Soci- 
eties. This, naturally, adds interest to our various ath- 
letic programs, both in our scholastigs and intramurals. 
It is with the thought that our plan might be of interest 
and help to other institutions of learning that I am 
sending you a complete program of our last “M” as- 
sembly. We usually have two a year. 


A: our school, we have tried to make the school 


J. STERLING MORTON HIGH SCHOOL 


is gratefully awarded 


AVE 


Intra-mural Director 


Superinteni 


1. The Morton Bugle Corps, 35 pieces, marches on 
the stage in front of the curtain and sounds “to the 
colors,” while the flag is raised to the top of the staff 
at the left front of the auditorium. 

2. With the M Club (all Morton students who won 
the school letter) seated on the stage, the chairs ar- 
ranged in the form of the varsity M, the curtain rises 
disclosing a large electric sign in the middle background 
with the letters M-O-R-T-O-N in white on a maroon 
background. These letters are two feet high. As the 
curtain rises, the Morton Band, 55 pieces, strikes up, 
and all rise and join in singing “Onward Morton.” 

3. The Morton cheer leaders come in front and 
lead the 3800 spectators in 15 Rah’s for the M Club. 

4. The M Club president, a 9-letter man who is pre- 
siding, makes a short talk giving reasons for holding 
the assembly and presents M men, who explain the let- 
ters of the word MORTON as follows: 


(The large sign is equipped with incandescent 
lights and wired so that each individual letter can 
be flashed on by itself.) 


As the M is lighted up, the captain of the football 
team rises and speaks for the M: 


M—M stands for MANHOOD—COURAGE, the 
red badge that comes with every M for which 
it stands, and MASTERY of ourselves rather 
than of others. 


The Athletic Assembly Program 


By 


W. P. MacLEAN 
_ Director of Physical Welfare, 
J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, Ill. 


The captain of the heavyweight basketball team ex. 
plains O: 


OQ—O for OBEDIENCE to the law that the best 


good of each lies in the betterment of all; to the 
ideal that individual ambitions must be sacri- 
ficed for the good of the team—of the school; 
to the sportsman’s code which demands that our 
opponents too must be met fairly and dealt with 
squarely. 

The captain of the Suburban League Championship 

Lightweight Basketball Team explains R: 

R—R—our RIGHT to fight for what we stand for 
—the RIGHT way of doing things which puts 
a premium on efficiency ; the RIGHT that must 
accompany each victory ; the RIGHT of each to 
stand on his own feet and possess himself, his 
beliefs, and his convictions; the RIGHT that is 
master of might. 

The captain of the track team explains T: 


T—T—for TRUSTWORTHINESS—LOYALTY 
STEADFASTNESS — PERSEVERANCE. 
The T square in both practice and ideals. 

The captain of the A.A.F. Championship Fencing 

Team explains O: 

Q—O—OBLIGATION—the OBLIGATION that 
the honor of wearing an M puts upon us; the 
duty that we owe to honor the M that honors us. 

The captain of the swimming team explains N: 

N—N—the Nation that we serve best in trying to 
give it a better race of men and women. 

5. The lights are blanked out, and the cheer leaders 
lead the crowd in a Morton yell, M-O-R---T-O-N, 
with the appropriate lights coming on with the corre- 
sponding words of the yell. The band then plays the 
school song, “Sterling Morton,” and the audience joins 
in singing. 


6. The M Club president then gives his charge to 
the candidates : 


(THE M CLUB)* 


Candidates, before being awarded one of the three 
highest honors that your school can bestow, it is neces- 
sary to ascertain whether you are fully aware that while 

(Continued on page 59) 


*In Morton High School, Cicero, Illinois, the students who have 
earned an ‘‘M”’ have associated themselves together in an M Club. 
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- cold, damp or dry air. Finished in nickel, chro- its finish. 
tis mium or celluloid, they are completely pro- 
tected against rust. 
TY 
E. These bows combine power, accuracy and dura- 
bility. They bring the benefits of this sport of 
In 
: kings within the reach of everyone. Made in 
re all wanted weights and reasonably priced from 
us, *8.00 to $15.00 each. We also offer target-tested 
to B accuracy and freedom from fussy care. ; 
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ers e 
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this Free 
he 
ins THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
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The Ladder 


HIS form of conducting 
the intramural play of high 
school girls has been used in 


Creston High School for three 
years with such good success that 


By 


ERNA DRIFTMIER 
Public Schools, Creston, lowa 


Tournament 


up, until all the spaces were fy 
to the top. 

When the teams were gj 
placed on the pyramid, the space; 
from top down were filled. Then 


we no longer think of our sports 
in terms of elimination tournaments. 


The ladder tournament has many advantages, the 
most prominent being that it is continuous and each 
team plays the entire season. Every practice game is a 
contest game which insures zest and _ enthusiasm. 
There is an automatic leveling process which makes 
teams play other teams of equal efficiency, causing the 
very best to be put into every game. The teams are self- 
organized and almost entirely self-directed, and most 


valuable, perhaps, is the popularity of this type of 
competition. 


The process is not intricate. There are only a few 
rules that need to be followed to insure a satisfactory 
working system of play. 

Let us take the basketball season of two months, 
January and February, for example. It was announced 
that any nine girls might organize a basketball team. 
The team lists were to be filed by a given time. Each 
team would be numbered according to its turn of en- 
try. The players like to get number one, numbers 
four or five are preferred to eleven, and so on with 
the other numbers. 

These lists were numbered, typed, and posted. Then 
a tournament poster was made with a pyramid of 
places. We find it convenient to use colored paper with 
white round gummed labels, such as librarians use, 
pasted on in the form of the pyramid. We started past- 

0 ing at the top and had just enough 


0 0 lines to care for every team. There 

000 might be one or two extra circles 

0000 but this would not matter. We had 
00000 fourteen teams. 


Our two posters were up —the 
team lists and the pyramid. Next we posted a challenge 
date card which we made something like this: 


Challenge Schedule 
Tuesday (date) Thursday (date) 
1. Team... vs. Team.. 1. Team... vs. Team... 
2. Team... vs. Team... 2. Team... vs. Team... 
3. Team... vs. Team... 3. Team... vs. Team... 
4. Team... vs. Team... 4. Team... vs. Team... 


To begin with, no teams were on the ladder or pyra- 
mid. They began making challenges. After the first 
games, the winning teams were placed on the first rung 
of the pyramid. From then on every team had to chal- 
lenge a team on its own line. The winner always moved 


the regular rules for ladder toyy. 


naments applied. 


1. Challenge some team on your own line. 

If you win—challenge a team above. 

If you win from the team above—move up. 
(The losers must come down to your place.) 


wo 


Every team was given enough players to begin with 
to meet the usual requirements for substitutes. A team 
never borrowed players except for a practice game 
where the score was not to count. If enough players of 
one team did not come out, the game was forfeited with 
the usual 2 to O score. 


Individual coaching is hard to give under the circum- 
stances. It is suggested that each team choose an upper 
class.girl or a college girl for a coach. Some teams do 
this and get value from such an arrangement. Some | 
techniques are suggested and taught in the regular 
class period. 

The girls like to referee so they organized a referees’ 
club. Any girl above the 9th grade may be a member 
so long as she meets once a week and studies the rules. 
A member of the club may referee any game in which 
the players are in a class below her. She may referee 
her own classmates only when she has played the game 
for a longer period than they. She never referees a 
game of upper-classmen. The Spalding rules sheet is 
posted and referred to when any questions arise during 
play. 

This same plan is carried out for all after-school 
athletics. We even run our singles and doubles tourna- 
ments in tennis in this way. 


The matter of awards would need to be adjusted to 
satisfy the demands of each school. We use a point sys- 
tem. On the last day of the season, the team that has 
succeeded in acquiring and holding the top place gets 
100 points. Every member who has been out for the 
majority of games gets the same. All of the eligible 
members (those playing in the majority of the games) 
of both teams on the second row get seventy-five ' 
points; and so on down the line—fifty, twenty-five, 
fifteen points, are given to the players in the successive 
rows downward. 

Each girl’s record is kept for all the activities—soc- 
cer, baseball, basketball, volleyball, and tennis —to- 
gether with points earned in hiking, bicycling, and roll- 
er-skating. All points are totaled at the end of the year, 
when the girls having the highest ten per cent of points 
are awarded the school letter “C.” ? 
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serving best’ there must be 
more than simply a gymna- 
sium. Any sort of a program, 
carried on under any sort of 
conditions will not suffice. Often 


Men Whom | Have NOT Helped 


in the Gymnasium 
T- promote “living most and By 


Cc. D. GIAUQUE 
Director of Health Education 
Ohio University 


3. Do you take time to 
plain functional hearts and othe 
defects so that students who ay 
advised of these defects for th 
first time do not develop a mo. 
bid reaction as the result? 


we are tempted and rightly so, 
to boast slightly over some of the specimens we have 
turned out in our physical education work. But how 
about those whom we have not helped, perhaps have 
even injured, in the gymnasium or on the athletic field? 

The case of a college freshman can be mentioned in 
this connection. This student went through the regular 
medical examination before entering upon his fresh- 
man physical education work. When his heart was ex- 
amined, it was found that he had a mitral insuffici- 
ency. This was noted at the bottom of the card by a 
clerk who could neither spell the two words nor write 
legibly. In the rush of looking over several hundred 
cards the one in charge let the case slide through and 
the student entered the regular physical education 
class. The rest is self-evident: the instructor, wishing 
to make a good impression on his class, starting them 
off with a stiff work-out ; the further injury to the stu- 
dent’s heart ; complaint by the student; a second exam- 
ination ; relief from all further physical education work. 
Had this student been given the proper type of work— 
probably walking—he certainly would not have done 
further injury to his heart and might even have im- 
proved its condition. 

Many grade and high school students have weak 
feet, for example, which if taken in time, can be built 
up and made perfectly normal. Yet these students are 
permitted to jump on hard floors, play basketball, and 
enter into other physical activities that do not give the 
exercise necessary to the correction of the defect, and 
often actually aggravate the condition. Weak feet soon 
become flat feet and are then much more difficult to 
correct—if correction is at all possible. 

These are examples of the type of thing that is going 
on in some of our schools today. Such careless and un- 
scientific procedures constitute a serious problem for 
the general educational administrator and a menace to 
the profession. Test yourself with the following ques- 
tions: How do you answer them? 


A. The Health Examination 


1. Do you give a comprehensive health examination 
before permitting participation in athletics or physical 
education? How about intramurals? 

2. Do you al‘ow as much as twenty minutes to each 
student, or do you use mass methods and examine 
twenty or thirty an hour? 


4. Do you use simple lap. 
guage in discussing defective conditions with students? 


B. The Program 


1. Is your program work or play for students? 

2. Does your whole program consist of basketball 
for example, in which a quarter of those reporting are 
selected, and the rest (probably needing the work most) 
are left out? 

3. Do you provide restricted or individual work for 
those with heart, postural, or other defects? 

4. Do you know each individual student and his 
needs? 

5. Do you excuse altogether a child with some slight 
defect, or do you provide him with a modified type of 
work? 

6. Do you provide rest for those who need that 
more than they do exercise? If so, do you make it pos- 
sible for them to receive the same grade as those in 
regular classes? 

7. Do you ever give up the time of the physical edu- 
cation class to the few who may be on the varsity team? 

8. Do you keep in mind, in formulating your pro 
gram, that the needs—emotional, physiological, recrea- 
tional—of no two pupils are alike? 

9. Are your classes too large? 

10. Do you promote, or enter your teams into, 
tournaments in which physical condition, health, and 
sportsmanship are forgotten in the hysteria associated 
with winning ? 

11. If you are a man coaching girls’ teams, do you 
have a woman with whom you can consult concerning 
the physical condition of the players? 

12. Are you careful to see that the one with little or 
no previous training is not slighted? 

13. Do your students like to come to class, or do 
they attend simply to avoid getting a cut? 

14. Do some attend when, for health reasons, it 
would be better not? 

15. Are the activities engaged in too difficult or too 
easy for some, or do you group your students homo- 
geneously ? 

16. Do you consider the individual student’s anat- 
omical and physiological age in the formulation and 
administration of your program? 
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C. Arrangement of the Program 


1, Are your classes held often enough, particularly 
jor those taking individual, corrective work? 

2. Do your students ever report to an early morn- 
ing class without having had breakfast? 

3, If you find such to be the case, what do you do? 

4. Are your classes too near meal time? 

5, Is the physical education class put into the place 
in the program where it belongs, or is it put in some 
place or other after everything else is provided for? 


D. Fatigue 


1. Do you start a particular activity slowly, so as to 
avoid soreness so far as possible? 

2. Do you sometimes give too strenuous a work-out 
so that your students are too tired for other classes ? 

3. Do you know that formal gymnastics is very fa- 
tiguing and must be regulated accordingly ? 

4. Do you realize that some students, following your 
example or that of unusually strong members of your 
class, may overdo? 

5. Do you educate your students as to the right 
amount of exercise? 

6. Do your students ever play basketball all after- 
noon after a gym class? 

7. Do your football men scrimmage more than twen- 
ty minutes at a time? 

8. Are accidents more likely to occur when one is 
fatigued ? 

9, Did you ever “burn out” an athlete? 


The physical training sea- 
son is away to a fine start— 
interest is at its heighth—it’s 
the logical time to intensify 
that interest by adding a new 
piece of Gym Apparatus! 

Narragansett builds the 


behind them! 


Chicago: 
1504 Monadnock Block 


While the IRON 


finest in apparatus . . . and that’s the 
kind you want. Narragansett’s prices find that it will pay you big dividends. 


Narragansett is always ready with advice, engineering assis 
tance, literature and plans. A half century of experience is 


THE NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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E. Cleanliness 


1. Is the gymnasium—showers, locker rooms, floors, 
walls, mats—clean ? ; 

2. Is the best health practice taught through your 
classes in physical education? 

3. Do your students use clean suits and towels? 

4. Have you explained to your students why they 
should not come on the floor wearing street shoes? 

5. Have you taken precautions to prevent the spread 
of ring worm, plantar warts, and other skin infections? 

6. Do you tolerate spitting on the floor? 


F. Colds 


1. Do you permit students to come to their physical 
education classes in their ordinary clothes, take no 
showers, and go to their next classes with damp cloth- 
ing? 

2. Are your students permitted to take a hot shower 
and then immediately be exposed to cold out-of-door 
air? 

3. Do you allow a group that has just finished an 
activity to sit around on the side lines and get cold 
while the others are playing? 

4. Do students leave the gymnasium with wet hair 
after swimming? 

5. Do you allow those with sinus infections to 
swim? 

6. Do you suggest “a good work-out” as a remedial 
measure for one suffering from a bad cold? 

(Continued on page 41) 


IS HOT! 


are low. Quantity produc- 
tion and direct selling make 
low prices possible . . . and 
Narragansett offers immedi- 
ate shipment. 

Add a fine piece of gym ap- 
paratus occasionally. Make 
ita part of your yearly program. You'll 


New York: 
214 East 40th Street 
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PHYSIOLOGY 


at the Service of 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Artuur H Sreruaus 


Professor of Physiology and Director of the Y.M.C.A. College Laboratory 
for Physiologic Research in Physical Education, Chicago 


10. The HeartSize—During Exercise 


: The series of which this article is one is an attempt to present and 
interpret to physical educators the results of some recent researches in 
Physiology which to the writer seem of importance to Physical Educa- 
tion. The articles cannot lay claim to scientific thoroughness. They must 
rely on their simplicity and essential accuracy to commend them to the 
reader. The bibliographical references should serve as starting points for 
any who desire to equip themselves with fuller information. 


HAT does exercise do to the heart? This ques- 

tion can best be considered under three headings, 
namely: (1) the heart during exercise; (2) the heart 
immediately after exercise; and (3) the heart as a re- 
sult of training. I propose to first consider changes in 
heart size during exercise; leaving the acute after 
effects, the effects of training on heart size, and the 
effects of exercise in general on other heart and circula- 
tory functions, to subsequent papers. 

From a practical standpoint it is a most difficult feat 
to get an X-ray photograph of a heart while its owner 
is engaged in active exercise. Therefore the earliest 
workers, Moritz (1908), satisfied themselves with stat- 
ic work such as holding weights, and reported reduc- 
tions in heart size during exercise. In 1914, Nicolai 
and Zuntz took X-rays of four persons while running 
uphill on a treadmill. They tied the frame carrying 
the X-ray film to the chest of the runner and arranged 
to have him line up with a certain mark whenever a 
picture was taken. They found that the hearts were 
larger during exercise. This enlargement regularly 
disappeared within a few seconds after exercise. In 
1921, Bruns made observations on the hearts of forty- 
six people while they alternately flexed and extended 
one leg, and found that there was either no change or 
a reduction in heart size. Meek and Eyster (1922) 
found slight increases in heart size in ten of seventeen 
individuals, while lifting weights of four and a half 
pounds with each hand from a position at the side of 
the body to shoulder height. In 1928 McCrea, Eyster, 
and Meek observed ten men and eight women during 
moderate and strenuous bicycling on a stationary bi- 
cycle. They conclude that though there are exceptions, 
there is a tendency for the heart size to increase during 
exercise and that the more strenuous the exercise the 
greater this increase. We may well ask the question, 
why should there be such discrepancies in the findings 
of different scientists? The answer is not difficult. The 
size of the living intact heart is due not only to the 
thickness of its walls but to an almost equal extent to 
the volume of its contained blood. It is no doubt due 
to changes in this volume of blood that variations in 
the heart size during exercise are attributable. Daw- 
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son and Hodges (1920) have reemphasized the effect 
of weight lifting or mere compression of the chest with 
lungs inflated and glottis closed (Valsalva effect) 
Under such conditions the blood pressure drops greatly 
after a brief primary rise because there is Practically 
no return of venous blood to the heart. I have jn a 
previous paper (No. 6 in this series) pointed out the 
great increase in volume of venous return to the heart 
in dynamic exercises involving rapidly contractin 

muscles rather than held positions. Mobitz (1928) 
measured the minute volume output of the heart and 
its size on the same individuals while they were exercis. 
ing on a bicycle ergometer. He found that the enlarged 
heart was expelling more blood with each beat, thus he 
established experimentally that the larger heart in ex. 
ercise is such because it is handling and delivering 
more blood. These findings made it clear why observa. 
tions made during static work should not disclose a 
larger heart, and why if in addition the breath is held 


as during heavier lifting there should be an actual de. 
crease in heart size. 

Such then are the changes in heart size while exercise 
is in progress. Immediately after its cessation other 
changes occur. These will be considered in my next 
article. 

LITERATURE CITED 


Bruns, O., 1921, Munch. Med. Wchnschr. 83, 907; Dawson, P. M. 
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J. A. E. Eyster & W. J. Meek, 1928, Amer. Journ. Physiol. 83, 678; 
Meek, W. J. & J. A. E. Eyster, 1922-23, Amer. Journ. Physiol. 63, 400; 
Mobitz, 1928, W. Klin. Wchnschr. 7, 438; Moritz, 1908, Munch. Med. 
Woch, 55, 713; Nicolai, G. F. & N. Zuntz, 1914, Deut. Med. 


Wehnschr. 15, 777. 
Answers to Questions 


Question: To what do you attribute the effect of the warm bath 
after exercise? Is it in the opening of the pores, in re- 
moving the perspiration that may be clogging them, is it 
the speeding up of the circulatory system so that the 
waste products are removed, or is it a better equalization 
of the heat and water content of the body? 

Answer: It is very likely that the beneficial effect of a warm 

bath in preventing stiffness and lameness lies in the fact 

that heat tends to relax the muscles and therefore permit 

a better flow of blood through the capillaries which 

supply the muscle, bringing to them a better supply of 

oxygen and removing waste products. There is at pres- 
ent no adequate explanation of the cause of lameness or 
soreness in muscle. Whether it is due to an accumula- 
tion of lactic acid, or whether it is due to tiny tears in 
the muscle is not established, but no matter what the 
reason, an adequate blood supply will certainly speed up 
recovery. There is nothing at all in the idea that the 
sweat glands are clogged up with perspiration, or some- 
thing like that; in fact, the sweat glands do not get 
clogged up. It is true that the sebaceous or oil glands 
to the skin and hair roots may become clogged and give 
rise to what are commonly called “black heads,” but this 
has nothing to do with the sweat glands. There is con- 
siderable experience which recognizes that children do 
get sore and lame. The reason that this is not as com- 
mon among children as grown-ups is probably due to the 
fact that children are, on the whole, more active, and are 
therefore keeping their muscles in shape. It is only when 
we overstrain muscles that they become sore. It is those 
muscles that are not used regularly that are likely to be 
overstrained. Another fact is that due to children’s light- 
er body weight there is less danger of their putting un- 
usual loads upon their muscles. I do not think that this 
has anything to do with the scheduling of the school 
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shower. At some future time, I expect to discuss some 
researches, which have bearing upon the proper placing 
of the physical education hour in the school’s daily 
schedule. 


, ints of the Steinhaus series may be secured at a nominal cost 
(Note: RepeE.A., Box 362, Ann Arbor, Mich.) 
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Men | Have NOT Helped 


(Continued from page 39) 


G. Injuries, First Aid, etc. 


1. Do you teach your students to give proper atten- 
tion to scratches, floor burns, and other minor injuries 
which may later give trouble? 

2. Do you know how to give, and do you give, the 
proper care to sprains, fractures, and other more seri- 
ous conditions ? 

3. Do you suggest an X-ray in case of doubt? 

4, Do you permit dancing with bare feet where 
pain, blisters, and callouses may result ? 

5. Are all obstructions in the gymnasium well 
padded ? ° 

6. Do you take all necessary~ safety precautions 
around apparatus and in the swimming pool ?* 


H. Mental Hygiene 


1. Do you realize that some students need not push- 
ing but guidance to prevent their overdoing? 

2. Do you realize also that others are of the kind 
who stand around before class and need to develop 
confidence or courage? 

3. Do you watch to see that the timid child is not 
pushed into the background by the aggressive child? 

4. What do you do with the child who wears 
glasses ? 

5. Do you realize that sportsmanship, like other 
things, is taught by example as well as precept? 

6. Are you ever late for class? 

7. Do you ever allow slipshod work? 

8. Do you sometimes have a “sour’’ attitude toward 
the class? 

9. Do you choose activities from which students 
may derive pleasure? 

10. Do you give a typical child a morbid reaction by 
“relegating him to the lower regions” for “corrective 
work” ? 

11. Do you have any players who are mentally and 
physically healthy before tournaments but not after- 
wards? 

12. Do your students ever elect physical education 
after they have completed the requisite number of 
years? 

I. Hygiene of the Gymnasium 

1. Is your gymnasium properly lighted and venti- 
lated throughout ? 

2. Is any part of the building damp? 

3. Does it always smell fresh and clean? 

4. Do you use an open-window type of ventilation 
that produces drafts? 

5. Do you supply pure drinking water in an ap- 
proved type of bubbler or sanitary container ? 
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REPRINTS AND BACK COPIES 


of the publications of the 
AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION; 


Address Box 362, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


The recently published study ‘Physical Education Curriculum 
Professional Schools” by the Committee on the Curriculum of the 


in 
139 


institutions preparing teachers of Physical Education in the United States 
is available at the regular prices, i. e., $3.00 single copies, and $2.00 


each additional copy. 


Back copies of the following are available at the prices listed, post- 


age prepaid: 


“The American Physical Education Review,” through 1929, new price, 
each, four for $1.00; one volume, ten copies, Caboant. $2.00; 
volume (bound), $4.00. 


“The Pentathlon.” for Oct., Nov., Dec., 1929, 25c each. 
REPRINTS FROM “THE REVIEW” 


Report of the Physical Education Committee on H. S. Curriculums..$ . 


Individual Exercises (Practical Hints to Teachers)—Stecher...... 
Athletic Constitution (Practical Hints to Teachers)—McCurdy.... 
History of Physical Education at Mt. Holyoke College—McCurdy 
Specimen Programs of Physical Training Activities for Use in Small 

Motor Ability Tests—Committee Report 


Status of Physical Education in American Colleges (1921) ...... 
Official Flash Ball Ruleo—Croster . 
Classification for a Physical Training Libréry—McCurdy and Affleck 
Physical Education Buildings—Gymnasiunts and Lockers ......... 
Decathlon Scoring Charts—Elementary and High School—Boys and 

ssi OD 35c; 4 for 
The Physical Test of a Man—Dr. D. A. Sargent ...........000- 
The Objectives of the Am. Phys. Edu. Assn. 1885-1927 .......... 
The Playground Movement in Germany—Leonard .............. 
Physical Education in Denmark—Leonard 
Postural Skills Essential to Health, Efficient Action and Joyous 

German-American Gymnastic Societies and the North American 

Atlantic City Public Schools, Department of Physical Training— 

eaper ony of the Relation Between Physical and Mental Growth 


Athletics from a Historical and Educational Standpoint—Larned.... 


FROM “THE PENTATHLON” 
The Physical Education Program for Men at Illinois—Staley.... 


FROM “HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION” 
The Control of Ringworm—Chenoweth 


$ 
More Complete Living Through Health and Physical Education— 


The Pre-School Child as a Health Problem—Bolt ................ 
Volleyball-—A Game for Junior High School Boys—Danford...... 
Two Problems of Health Education—Oberteuffer .............. 
Integrating Physical Education—Holt 
Health Education and its Relation to Physical Education—Turner 

me Essentials in Playground Planning—Hermann ............ 


FROM “THE RESEARCH QUARTERLY” 


Selection and Guidance of Physical Education Students—Cassidy. . 
Professional Progress Through Research—McCloy ........ rer 
Use of Pulse-Ratio Test for Rating Physical Efficiency—Tuttle.... 
The Physique of Women Students at Newcomb College of Tulane 
Professional Education of Physical Education Teachers—Oktavec. . 
A Respiratory Study of the Influence of a Moderate Amount of 
What Constitutes a Good Football Team—Hartmann ............ 
Functional Health and_ Physical Fitness—Chamberlain .......... 
Study of Ringworm in Men Students in the University of Cinc:nnati 
Saanine Conception of College Physical Education—LaPorte .. 
Circulatory Reaction of Standing—Turner .............00eeeeeee 
Granting of College Entrance Credit in Physical Education—Nichols 
Study of the Relation of Athletic Skills and Strengths to those of 


Supervision of Practice Ege or Mg Physical Education in Under- 
graduate Institutions in the U. S.—Baker ...............0005 


Exercise and Physical Development—Martie ..................-- 
ee Subjects for Physical Education Theses and Dissertations 
— ern Chest Girth and Vital Capacity—Louttit and 
Study of the Physical Efficiency of College Women as Shown by 
the Pulse-Ratio Test—Tuttle and Frey ..........cseeseeeeees 
Study of Play Facilities in Elementary Schools—Altenburg ...... 
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Teaching Sportsmanship 


| enr-yroen has long been recognized as a game that teaches 
and inculcates an excellent code of sportsmanship among its 
players. The writer has concluded that this code is obtained 
chiefly because of the response-situation conditions which are 
constantly brought before the participants. In other words 
the players are forced to make vital decisions during the course 
of a match. One is almost always on his honor to give the 
other fellow a square deal. A poor sport on the tennis court 
is soon discovered and the individual so branded will have a 
difficult time acquiring friendly matches, to say the least. 

Local conditions do not permit us to give the bulk of our 

pupils competitive tennis. We have therefore adapted the tennis 
code for baseball and playground ball, the two activities that 
are participated in by a large majority of our students during 
the spring term. A brief outline of the method employed 
follows: 

1. No umpires are allowed in any ball game, during physi- 
cal training periods. 

2. All decisions are made by the team in the field. 

3. Specific decisions are allotted to each player in the field: 

(a) All balls and strikes are called by the catcher. 

(b) All fouls are promptly called by catcher. 

(c) Put-outs (on assists) at first base are ruled by 
the pitcher. 

(d) Put-outs at Ist, 2nd, and 3rd bases are ruled by 
the respective basemen or short-stop. 

(e) Trapped-balls in the field are ruled by fielders. 

(f{) The decision of the boy making the play is 
recognized as final. 

(g) Regulation rules are discussed, studied and 
followed out in general. 

4. We have tried to instill among the teams the idea that 
they are expected to give the team at bat the same 
square deal that they would like to receive. 

5. All close plays offer perfect examples of response- 
situation types. 

6. The instructor instead of acting as a judge or umpire 
can frequently get into the game and teach by example. 

C. W. Beeman 
Mackenzie High School, Detroit, Mich. 


Grecian Health Week 


NOTHER American idea has caught the imagination of 

our friends here in Greece. They have accepted it, 

adapted it, and developed it as their own. The idea is 
that of health education through united community effort. 

Health Week was first introduced into Saloniki about five 
years ago, through the initiative of Mr. Lewis W. Riess, the 
American Y.M.C.A. advisor on Physical Education. This year, 
thanks to the subvention of 50,000 drachma (about $700) from 
the Ministry of Hygiene and the hearty cooperation of the city 
officials, physicians, sports clubs, army, and especially of the 
schools, with the Y.M.C.A. physical education department, the 
Week of Health has been promoted with great success and o 
a more comprehensive scale than ever before. : 

This year an Executive Committee was formed to organize 
and develop the plans. Leading medical and health authorities, 
as well as the supervisors of primary and secondary education, 
members of the Saloniki Y.M.C.A. Board, the Director of 
Health for Macedonia, the President of the Doctors’ Associa- 
tion, and others, were represented on this Committee. 

The first day’s program included addresses explaining the 
objectives of the Week of Health and its value to the city, 
given by the President of the Y.M.C.A., the Governor General 
of Macedonia, and the Mayor of Saloniki. Following the ad- 
dresses, there was a parade of the Athletic Clubs around the 
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Y.M.C.A. stadium and then through the streets. An airplay 
circulated over the city distributing circulars on which healt, 
slogans were printed. Lectures on various health topics Mein 
given by leading physicians in five sections of the city, ' 
During the balance of the week, teachers gave lectures 
health and hygiene in all of the schools, using material Prepare 
for them by leading doctors and printed and distributed by the 
Committee. Lectures supplemented by films on health and 
hygiene were also given to the soldiers and to the general pub. 
lic. In addition, printed booklets—some were gifts from the 
Ministry of Hygiene and some were printed by the Saloniki 
Committee—were distributed. Parades were held three days , 
week—Sunday, Tuesday, and Saturday. 

The idea is still novel to this country and its real meanip 
is perhaps a little difficult to interpret, but on the whole it i 
very encouraging to see how well the objectives were attaing 
Saloniki’s Health Week was so successful that we expect othe, 
cities to adopt the idea and all of Greece will benefit by this 
method of health education. 

Herbert P. Lansdale, Jr, 
Saloniki, Greece 


Waltz Tap Dance 


E. R. Knollin, University of Oregon 


Music: Medley Waltz. In the Good Old Summer Tim 
Columbia Record. 1558 D. 

Note: The music comprises an introduction of 8 measures 
and 11 series of 16 measures. 


FWCM 
STEP MOVEMENT 
Begin after the introduction § 
BASIS and Tap RL 2?1 
Counterlike : 
Same using opposite feet.... 4-5-6 | 
No. 1 Step forward LR 
STEP-SWING | Swing forward .............. RL 
Counterlike : 
Same on opposite side ........ 4-5-6 | 
REPEAT BASIC 4 3 
AND NO. 1 
(Twice) 
Same as above ............... 6:2 
Step forward ................ LL 1 
BASIC Swing forward .............. RL 2¢f1 
Bring right down, jump back- BB 4 
ward, landing On .....:...... 
Hold (2 .... B B 5-6 


Note: The complete routine contains 11 steps or sequences 
similar to the above. Ten other steps are substituted 
for No. 1 in each series of 16 measures. The Basic 
and substituted step is repeated twice each time. The 
outline for each 16 measures then is as follows: 


Step No. 2 (substituted for 1) ........ 2 measures 
Repeat BASIC AND NO. 2 twice ...... 8 measures 
BASE. AND BRGAR ................ 4 measures 


Total.... 16 measures 


Since the same outline is followed for each phrase of 
16 measures, only the substituted part for No. 1 3 
explained. 
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No. 3 
K FEET 
to left) 


No. 4 
FRONT 


No. 5 
BUFFALO 
(Travel to left) 


(Travel left side- 
ward toward front 
of stage) 


No. 10 
FALL OFF 
THE LOG 


FINISH 
BREAK 
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EVERY SCHOOLGIRL 


needs this 


Same as Basic except that a full 
left body turn is added 


Jump from both feet and land 


Jump from both feet, click feet 
together in air 

Land on both, striking floor 
with left previous to right.... 
Repeat counts 1, 2, 3 


Same as Basic except that the 
foot crosses in front as count 2 
(shuffle-tap) is executed 


Shuffle and Tap 
Shuffle 
Shuffle and Tap 
Shuffle 
Shuffle and Tap 
Shuffle 


Hop left, and cross rear and 
tap after left strikes 
Counterlike : 


Brush and swing backward... 
Hop backward 

Bring down behind 
Counterlike : 


(As Basic is executed add a 4 
right turn in preparation.) 

Step sideward 

Shuffle, crossing in front 

Land on toe and bring down 
heel 


Short step (on ball) forward 

Step on heel (forward) 

Step on heel (forward) 

Step on ball backward 

Step on ball backward 

Shuffle, cross in front and land 
with tap, lifting left up 
behind 


Step sideward 

Step sideward crossing behind . 

Step sideward 

Step sideward, crossing in front 

Swing left sideward and hop 
from right, clicking heels in 
air 


Step across in front 
Swing sideward right, hop front 

left, click heels in air 
Land on 


i) 


— 


NK 


YJ 


r Pr 


> 


we 


Finish the last step with the 


Step forward 

Swing forward 

Hop from left, swing right back 
and left forward, land on .. 

Bring left down beside right 
with a firm shuffle 

Hold last 2 counts 


L 
B 


Note: The finish break is slightly different, in order to give 


definite finish to the routine. 


The following diagram 


will give movement on the floor during the complete 
(Continued on page 44) 


routine. 


PRINCE OF WALES TIE 


Ideal for campus and general wear is this 
Prince of Wales Tie of rich brown Norwe- 
gian grain calfskin. There’s a built-up leath- 
er heel. When ordering ask for No. 2243-A. 
Sizes 3—9. If you do not know your exact 
size send a tracing of your foot. $9 the pair. 


and our famous 


CYM SHOE 


This is the gym shoe made only by us over 
our famous PLASTIC last. It is constructed 
so the foot is given the maximum of comfort. 
Leading schools throughout the country 
approve of this Gym Shoe. When order- 
ing send a tracing of your foot. Price $5. 


Write and ask about the special 
display service for schools. 


THAYER McNEIL 


47 Temple Place Boston, Mass. 


Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 
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Dance Away the Night 
A Waltz Clog 


Music—“Dance Away the Night”—Dave Stamper 
Unit—Twelve girls. 
I (Entrance STEP) 


No. of 


Six girls enter from the right, six from the left, and 

meet at center using the following step: 
Two “5’s” starting with the left foot then six running 

steps forward kicking heels up in back.............. 2 
Repeat twice more, then having met the other half of 

the unit, face front on the first half of the break.... 8 


The Break 
Jump with feet to stride, click heels in air, land first * 
on the left foot and then on the right foot.......... 1 
Repeat jump to stride, click heels and land on left foot 


II. (Sire Step) 
Two “5’s” starting with the left foot.................. 2 
Step back on the left foot, raise the right leg backward 
and slip back on the left foot. Step down on the 
right foot, raise the left knee smartly and slap both 
hands on it (elbows well turned out) then step 


&g Repeat all starting right foot, then left foot.......... 8 

16 


III. (Strap Step) 
Two “S's” starting with the lett foot 2 
Step left, slap right foot diagonally backward, step 
right foot down in back of left foot, step forward on 
left foot, tap right ‘toe against left heel and hop on 


Repeat all starting on the right foot, then left foot...... 8 
16 
IV. (Line Turn) 
(Raise left arms to touch right shoulder of girl at 
left.) 
No. of 
measures 
Two “5’s” starting with the left foot .................. 
Half turn left using five steps, left, right, left, right, 
left, then tap right toe in back of left heel on sixth 
ci a count (as you turn to left, lower left arm to side 
= iene and raise right arm, then the reverse as you turn 
Repeat three times more starting right foot, left foot, 
right foot and turning to the right, then left, then 
16 


measures 


V. (BELts) 
Two “5’s” starting with the left foot ..........5...,,. 2 
Repeat twice more starting right foot, then left foot... 8 
Break as in I 


VI. (Square) 
. Two “S’s” starting with the left foot .................. 
left and close the right foot to the left. Lift the left 
foot and tap the left toe on the floor but do not 
take the weight 
Step left foot to side, raise the right foot in back of the 
left and slap sole of right foot with left hand as you 
hop on left foot. Step right foot to side and raise 
left foot in back of right slapping right hand on left 
foot 
Three running steps forward, make a sharp turn left, 
close right foot to left and tap left foot but do not 
Repeat all starting with the left foot again, completing 
the second half of the square ..................00.. 8 


VII. (Strep, Tap, Sire) 

Two “5’s” starting with the left foot ................. 2 
Face left, step on left foot, tap right toe in back of 
left heel and then lifting right leg in back, slip back- 
ward on the left foot. Face right and take step, tap, 


slip starting with the right foot .................... 2 
Repeat all twice more starting with the left foot each 


VIII. (WHEELS) 
No. of 
measures 
Two “5’s” starting with the left foot.................08 2 


For the next 10 measures the unit of twelve is split 
up into three fours. The work of the center four is 
described under A, that of the outside four under B. 

A 

One cartwheel forward 

Two “5’s” in place 

Two “step-tap-slips” moving back into line with other 
fours 


Each outside four breaks into twos and makes a com- 
plete backward wheel turning away from the center. 
Six running steps are used to make this wheel and 
knees are lifted high in front 


Twos combine to form fours and each four makes a 
half backward wheel turning outward again and 

2 

Complete wheel to face front once more with six more 

10 

A. and B. together take two “5’s” in place ............. 2 


Step left foot to left, cross right over left and turn in 
place on toes. Step down on right foot bending right 
knee. 

Step forward on left foot and raise left arm forward 
upward and hold this position for finish ............ 2 


Marion W. Mair, 
Plainfield, N. J. 
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[T MAY INTEREST YOU 
TO 


AYING the foundation for a strong and substantial com- 
bined program of health education and physical education, 
Ohio has accomplished or is working on the following 


rojects 
. t Although lacking adequate legal requirements for teacher 


qualifications, Ohio’s Department of Education has established 
standards of sufficiently high quality to insure for the state a 
well-trained personnel in the future. In 1927 there were an 
undetermined number of colleges offering unstandardized pro- 
fessional curricula to prospective teachers, few standards for 
certification, and little disposition in the field to insist on trained 
teachers. Today every college offering any health and physical 
education training whatsoever is known, approved colleges are 
accredited by the state, minimum standards for major and minor 
curricula are observed, the state licenses only those teachers 
who submit credentials from accredited colleges, and only those 
high schools with duly certified teachers in health and physical 
education are placed on the list of recognized high school pro- 
grams. 

There are fifteen colleges and universities offering the major 
forty semester hour professional curriculum, and an additional 
three accredited in the minor sixteen semester hour field only. 
The major program consists briefly of ten hours of training 
in health education, six in the basic anatomy and physiology, 
four in principles and administration, two in correctives, and 
eighteen in the activity skills of physical education. The sixteen 
hour minor requires four semester hours in each of these fields: 
health education, principles and administration, activities other 
than athletics, and the teaching of athletics. 

2. Four volumes of a course of study will form the basic 
handbook or reference material for the development of school 
programs. The first two volumes, for the elementary schools, 
are now off the press and are in use in sixty-six of the eighty- 
eight counties in the state. The volumes for the junior and 
senior high schools are in preparation. Ohio does not require 
adherence to these courses of study but submits them to schools 
as recommended activities and administrative practice. In each 
volume health education and physical education are considered 
dual aspects of a single program, to be taught wherever feasi- 
ble by the same teacher. Graded health instruction based upon 
student needs is a hoped for feature of the high school courses. 

3. Ohio recognizes well developed high school programs. 
State standards are issued covering such points as time allot- 
ment, teacher certification, facilities and equipment, programs 
and credit. An annual list of schools satisfactorily attaining these 
standards is published. Some Ohio colleges recognize one unit 
of high school study in health and physical education among 
their requirements for entrance and this recognition is taken 
from the published list of recognized programs. 

4. A concerted program of promotion of health and physical 
education through Teachers’ Institutes is planned for the near 
future. Available speakers on the faculties of Ohio’s recognized 
colleges are being mobilized and superintendents will be notified 
of their availability. In this way it is hoped to carry a descrip- 
tion of health and physical education to the schools in a more 
intimate way. 


R. Frederick Rand Rogers wishes it made clear that he 
is not in favor of championships, as may have been the 
impression gained from the account of the 1931 A.P.E.A. 
Convention in Detroit which was written up by Mr. Floyd A. 
Rowe and published in the June issue of HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
Epucation. Following is an excerpt from a letter from Mr. 
Rogers to Mr. Floyd A. Rowe. 

“In reading your entertaining account of the thirty-sixth 
American Physical Education Association Convention I dis- 
covered with some chagrin that you reported me as admitting 
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the values of ‘tournaments and championships.’ Evidently my 
discussion, even though I couched it in the most direct terms, 
was not sufficiently clear to you. At no time did I defend the 
championship. In fact the whole burden of my discourse was 
to the effect that the championship was unnecessary and anti- 
social. In my judgment there is a great difference between a 
tournament conducted as a festival of play and a tournament 
conducted to glorify victors by awarding them the champion- 
ship. 

“I do appreciate your breezy style in preparing your report 
which made it easier reading but would be glad to have the 
misstatement concerning my attitude toward championships 
corrected.” 

To which Mr. Rowe replied, “Replying to your letter of 
June 8, wish to say that you certainly did not make it clear to 
me that you opposed the sort of thing that Dr. Burdick was 
sponsoring in Maryland. Possibly you were a trifle over-cour- 
teous in your statements about Dr. Burdick’s Maryland pro- 
gram, but if my recollection is correct, I believe, when I say 
that you made a statement to the effect that if all contests were 
conducted under the supervision and with the care they are in 
Maryland, you would necessarily have to withdraw much of 
your objections to them. According to my recollection, you 
then went on and made a number of statements regarding the 
matter of championships, etc., all of which were, I thought, 
premised upon your opening statement to the effect that where 
proper management and control existed such as it did in Mary- 
land, you would have to withdraw many of your statements. 

“Certainly that was my understanding of the situation and 
since I checked with one or two others who heard you speak 
and found that their recollection of your talk coincided with 
mine, I reviewed your debate with Dr. Burdick as per the re- 
cent issue of the JouRNAL. 

“I am forwarding your letter and also a copy of this to Mr. 
Mitchell, with a request that he publish in a future issue your 
statements since certainly I did not mean to in any way mis- 
quote you or misinterpret the things you said. I am also asking 
him to publish that portion of this letter which has to do with 
the question at hand.....” 


EVENTEEN of the twenty principals in the secondary 
schools of Pittsburgh schedule physical education first. In- 
asmuch as every pupil is required to take physical educa- 

tion, it is felt that this subject should be scheduled first. This 
method also permits the assigning of homogeneous groups, 
that remain intact throughout the semester. 


HE Wingate Memorial Athletic Lectures conducted during 

the past two years by the Public Schools Athletic League 

of New York City will be continued during the school year 
1931-32, according to the announcement of Gustavus T. Kirby, 
President of the Wingate Memorial Foundation. 

Dr. William H. Kilpatrick of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will open the series on November 7th, with a dis- 
cussion of “The Function of Athletics in Modern Education.” 
A new feature of the Wingate Memorial Athletic Lectures this 
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year will be the nation-wide radio broadcast of each 
morning program which will be given at 12:45 Easte 
ard time over the Columbia Broadcasting System and 
tions. 

In presenting this program of lectures and demonstrations 
showing the correct methods of playing and coaching yar; 
athletic sports and games and other related health and educa. 
tional topics the directors of the Wingate Memorial Founda. 
tion aim to extend, first, to those teachers who are responsible 
for the New York Public Schools athletic program, and seco, 
to teachers all over the country who will listen to the broad 
the new conception of wisely organized and guided athletic 
sports and games for all people, as a definite and important part 
of the educational program of the elementary and Secondary 
schools. 

Reaching toward this objective, “Athletics for All,” the 
Wingate Memorial Athletic lecture program has included dis. 
cussions and illustrated demonstrations by leading authorities 
in all athletic sports and games. Also, the program has included 
discussion of special related topics in the field of health ang 
character training. 


Saturday 
Tn Stand. 
allied sta. 


EW YORK University has organized a “Uniform System 
N of Accounts for University Athletics.” The system can 

be augmented or modified as required. It has numbers 
assigned as symbols of the titles of accounts, in order to facilj- 
tate the records of transactions, and there are standard forms of 
general balance sheet, statement of operations, costs of athletic 
activities, and of administrative and general operating expenses, 
Full particulars concerning it may be obtained by writing to 
Professor Philip O. Badger, Chancellor’s Office, New York 
University, Washington Square, New York City. 


R. E. D. Osborne and Miss Blanche S. Hitchcock have 

made experiments which indicate that sodiwm hypochlorite, 

a chemical used in purifying city water supplies, is an 
effective preventive of Ringworm—‘“Athlete’s Foot.” Their 
study was carried on in the Buffalo high schools, in which stu- 
dents going to and from gymnasium classes were required to 
wash their feet in a one-half per cent solution of sodium hypo- 
chlorite. This solution was renewed daily and placed in heavy 
rubber pans in all high school gymnasia. The experiment has 
resulted in a complete checking of the infection. 


W. LUEHRING has accepted a professorship in physical 

¢ education at the University of Pennsylvania. One of his 

first projects is to assist in the organization of a teacher 

training course in physical education on the undergraduate level, 
and also on the graduate level leading to a master’s degree. 


R. D. Oberteuffer, Supervisor of Health and Physical Edu- 
D cation of the State of Ohio, is to talk to the Health Edu- 

cation Club in Detroit at the first luncheon to be held at 
the Book Cadillac Hotel on Saturday, October 10, at 12:30 
o'clock. 
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with them. 
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Trends in Physical Education 

(Continued from page 19) 
vive the stress and strain that comes from modern liv- 
ing. And this program of gymnastics, athletics, recrea- 
tion, and health must have educational focus so we can 
achieve definite results in the physical education of the 
youth of the land. Our programs must be inclusive 
and not exclusive. 

We must become familiar with the good in all the 
trends and not specialists of some one dominant 
interest. 

In discussing trends, we must consider the five 
standards necessary to put education into physical edu- 
cation and these constitute the five outstanding trends 
in our profession today: 

1. Our programs are better organized. The educa- 
tional administrator is demanding a better arrange- 
ment of our programs according to modern curriculum 
making procedure. We are getting a better physical 
education curriculum. Principals are demanding full 
use of the period—that there should be no waste of 
time (long roll calls and all those things that take up 
time but do not teach anything). Every minute of the 
period must be utilized not for a few but for all. 
Lessons must be prepared; daily, weekly, monthly, and 
seasonal schedules outlined. In brief, the demand of 
the educational administrator for better organized, 
better conducted, and better prepared classes in physical 
education is being met. 
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2. Programs are being graded. There is a great need 
for graded programs in physical education. Every 
other subject is graded, yet physical education is the 
easiest subject to grade because it grades itself. 

Dame Nature tells us what to teach at the different 
age levels. The children of the primary grades 1, 2, 
and 3 are interested in mimics, singing games, and 
story plays because those are the years of imitation, 
imagination, and illusion. The three years that follow, 
ages 9, 10, and 11, of the intermediate grades 4, 5, and 
6, are the antithesis to the three preceding years. This 
is the “Big Injun” age, the age of the bully. Boys and 
girls want stunts, relays, self-testing games. They 
must measure themselves. The three years of the junior 
high school, ages 12, 13, and 14, are a marked contrast 
to the three years that precede it. These ages are 
highly individualistic whereas the high school ages are 
devoted to team games. It is a period of hero worship, 
of gangs, and scout troops, when the group becomes 
bigger than the individual. 

Physical education activities today are being better 
selected, classified, and adapted. They are being placed 
in their regular age and grade level according to the 
newest psychological, physiological, educational, and 
recreational values. We are studying our curriculum 
carefully for proper age and grade placement so that 
there will be a progressive, sequential continuity. 

3. Programs are being adapted to individual needs 
based on health and physical examinations, physical 
fitness tests, and other measurements. Everywhere 
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throughout the country people are talking in terms of 
individual needs. The other subjects are being built 
on the basis of homogeneous groups and not the old 
plan of heterogeneous classes. Much progress is being 
made in this third trend. 

4. Programs are being measured and tested. We are 
getting results. We want to know outcomes. So an- 
other trend is that of tests and measurements in terms 
of program building and educational achievement. 

5. Programs are being formulated according to the 
best child psychology and curriculum building methods. 
These are the five outstanding emphases directed 
toward putting education into physical education. 

The ten trends in physical education thought today 
may be summarized as follows: 


1. From physical training to physical education—stress 
now not on the activities nor the means, but on the ob- 
jectives, the educational results to be accomplished, 
such as play habits for the wise use of leisure time, 
and citizenship through sportsmanship. 

2. The program has been enlarged and enriched to in- 
clude a great variety of activities such as sports, ath- 
letics, rhythms, aquatics, health education, etc. 

3. Development of the intramural program has been 
wide-spread—a game for every boy and girl, and every 
boy and girl in a game. 
4. The development of 
emphasis. 

5. Health education as part of a well-balanced program. 
6. Programs adapted to individual needs. 

7. Better teaching techniques and training—the raising 
of teacher training standards and certification. The 
average physical educator is now required to have a 
four year B.S. degree in education. Many take Master’s 
and Doctor’s degrees. 

8. There is a movement away from the old fashioned 
formal drill type of program, also away from the idea 
that varsity athletics is the whole show, to the concep- 
tion that the physical education program is a way of 
education for every boy and girl. 

9. Steps are being taken for a better scientific evalua- 
tion. of results through tests and measurements. 

10. The conception is growing that physical education 
is part of education and our profession is education, 
and that our part of the school curriculum is one look- 
ing toward the seven cardinal principles of education. 


the play and_ recreation 


Professor William R. LaPorte, in his presidential 
address to the Society of Directors of Physical Educa- 
tion in Colleges, made an excellent statement summar- 
izing the changing conception of physical education. 
The following fifteen points will be of interest here: 


1. Physical education is no longer considered as a 
trailer or addendum to education, but as an integral 
part of education. 

2. It no longer is a subject in education, but a field of 
education. 

3. It is no longer an educational! child, but an adoles- 
cent youth. 

4. It is not a “system” but a definite method of educa- 
tion through muscular and emotional experience. 

5. It is not a “panacea for ills,” but a combination of 
specific media for securing varied results. 

6. It is not a mischief-preventive, but a stimulating 
form of leisure time expression. 

7. It is not an energy-release mechanism, but a de- 
veloper of character and moral traits. 

8. It is not merely an exercise medium, but a method 
of developing poise and power of self-expression. 
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9. It is not a promoter of military Precision, but a | 
developer of intelligent leadership. } 
10. It is not a health insurance, but is a valuable aid pup 
to health. siné 
1d. Et a6 not a mere physical developer, but a Promoter 
of fine adjustment between physical and mental, go 
12. Tt ts not merely an athletic battle of brawn, but a = 
test of wits in physical-social competition. mai 
13. It is not a stimulant to emotional frenzy or explo. ide 
sion, but to the development of emotional Stability the 
under pressure. 
14. It is not a menace to life and limb, but a developer ye 
of safety skills. are 
15. It is not merely a preparation for adulthood, but tua 
a training for good citizenship now. not 
cel 
is 
Do you Grade or Cuuess? an 
(Continued from page 28) : 
Ill. Advantages 
This is not merely a record of individual skjj co! 
achievements but also of ability to work with the group ity 
as a team player and as a part of every activity. In the ve 
column marked “team,” I mean general game Concept is 
as a member of the group—not a varsity team member. as 
In another section you record plus or minus points in 
columns provided for character forming elements such 
as cooperation, initiative, monitorship, etc. Here, too, 
is your attendance record—only the absences or late. Ny 
nesses being marked in the squares provided for each al 
week in the month. In the personal hygiene section or st 
group, you have a place for posture grades (monthly), d: 
age-weight relationships (underweight being marked p 
with a minus and overweight with a plus), and alsoa te 
“personal living standards” section to be checked g 
monthly as individual mimeographed sheets are turned r 
in with the pupil’s daily living habits checked thereon d 
(checked daily at home as to hours of sleep, elimina e 
tion, care of teeth, etc.). r 
The charts are time savers if you are trying to keep r 
an accurate record instead of guessing at grades. Rec- t 
ords are made in class and no after-school time copying Bi 
is necessary. You do not make tests daily, of course; 
you instruct and see to it that the periods are recreative 
as well as instructional. Emphasis is not upon testing, ( 
but upon the fun of doing things. The chart is flexible, 


too; for example, take dances—if you wish to wait unti 
you have taught a number and then decide which ones 
to grade, you just post a list of those and mark the 
chart as indicated. Progression is obvious, and while 
you may wish to repeat some skills in all the different 
years of high school, your requirements for passing 
each become more strict. Standardization in procedure 
enables you to check progress and to compare classes, 
and to determine program changes needed. The ideas 
are simple and easily understood by all the pupils; their 
grades are compiled from material they give to you, and 
they are satisfied as to impartiality. You do not need 
to know the names of all the pupils right away to bk 
able to grade if you follow the procedure of asking for 
roll call numbers as tests are passed. And, lastly, this 
record is cumulative; it shows what has been accom 
plished and where the pupil has been weakest. 
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Note that an essential feature is its visibility—each 
upil sees what he is expected to learn, knows his next 
small goal, competes with his classmates to reach those 
goals with good grades and to better his own previous 
record. That is self-motivation ; that is interest auto- 
matically accomplished if you have “sold” the chart 
idea to your class on the first day. Pupils can see that 
their final grades (and, using a yardstick across the 
cards you can take off a hundred grades in an hour), 
are the composite of their all-round activities and atti- 
tudes. They literally build their own grades, which are 
not the result of your impression because of their ex- 
cellence, or lack of it, at any one thing. Your program 
is varied in its groupings and varied within each group, 
and it provides for the interests and abilities of almost 
all. The girl who does not like athletics will be stimu- 
lated to try anyway when she has her grades posted be- 
fore the class, and when she knows that her chance will 
come later on in dancing or another better liked activ- 
ity. In this way her interests are broadened, and the 
very fact that she is doing all the things that the group 
is doing, means that she is developing social attributes 
as well as physical benefits. 


Self-Directed Activity 
You have provided for individual differences — if 


Mary takes longer to accomplish a given skill than Ruth . 


and fails or does poorly when the class test is given, 
she can try again to pass or better that mark on a later 
day or in one of your special after-school make-up 
periods. The visible chart motivates her to keep at the 
task until she masters it. Mary does not want a poor 
grade staring her in the face every period—her com- 
rades will comment. If Genevieve has been absent the 
day tests were given in class, her “make-up” work is 
evident, and the blank space on the chart is a constant 
reminder to her. Thus the chart provides for self-di- 
rected activity, personal responsibility to reach the im- 


_ mediate goals that are set, and each progresses as she 


is able. The instructor moves about from squad to 
squad and coaches and suggests, while different groups 
work on different phases of the lesson plan. On test 
days I am fairly besieged with requests, “Please, may I 
take this one more test and then I'll be a Big Fish,” or, 
“Please, when will we have another period after school 
to take tests that we missed?” For the few who do not 
work well alone at this self-directed activity, your 
group instruction serves. A few judiciously sprinkled 
comments about “no columns checked off yet, you are 


ssing far behind everybody else,” puts the idea up to them. 


‘It is your responsibility ; you get only what you earn.? 
What course offers a truer lesson from life. 

For a start, if this seems too minutely divided to un- 
dertake, try the card idea with just the major activities 
of each group and use but one grade for each activity. 
This will at least accomplish one great purpose—lead 
you to keep a record based upon a variety of types of 
activities so that those not proficient in athletics will 
have chances elsewhere, and a good grade will be possi- 
ble for all, And usually interest and later life partici- 
pation will follow where acquired abilities lead. 
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Certificate in Hygiene and Physical 
Education 
A two-year curriculum is offered to graduates of 
colleges and universities who present prerequisite 
work in chemistry, physics, psychology, and edu- 
cation. 


M.S. in Hygiene and Physical Education 


Graduate students qualified for advanced study 
and research may undertake and complete work 
leading to the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and Phy- 
sical Education in addition to the work for the 
Certificate. Graduate students who have had prep- 
aration in the field of Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
cation equivalent to the requirements for the Cer- 
tificate, and who are qualified for advanced study 
and research, may register for and complete, in 
one or two years, the twelve-year hours required 
for the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and Physical 
Education. 


Certificate and the B.A. Degree 
A five year program in liberal arts and physical 
education leading to the B. A. degree at the end of 
four years, and to the Certificate, and in special 
cases, the M. S. degree at the end of the fifth year. 


For information, address Graduate Committee, 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, WELLESLEY, MASS. 


Russell Sage College 


School of Physical Education and Hygiene 


Formerly The Central School of Hygiene and 
Physical Education 


Offers 


A Four Year Course leading to the B.S. 
degree in Physical Education 


1* September, 1930, the Central School 
became a definite part of the college 
in Troy, New York. The first two years 
of the course are devoted largely to cul- 
tural subjects and the last two years to 
technical training. The faculty of the 
Central School including Miss Helen Mc- 
Kinstry, B.S., Director, continues with 
the school in its new home. 


For catalogue address 


MISS DORIS CROCKETT, Registrar 
Russell Sage College Troy, New York 
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ITHACA COLLEGE 
School of Physical Education 


OUR year course leading to the Bacca- 

laureate Degree in Health and Physical 
Education. Large faculty. Unusual opportu- 
nities for practice teaching and observation 
of athletic activities. Coeducational. Dormi- 
tories for girls. Two athletic fields. Two 
gymnasiums. Three months of instruction 
at camp part of regular curriculum. School 
represented in intercollegiate varsity compe- 
tition. Graduates in demand. Pupils admitted 
in September and February. 


Fall Term Begins October 1, 1931 


Send for catalog 
Laurence S. Hill, Dean 
226 DeWITT PARK ITHACA, N. Y. 


' required and the patient is forced to submit to consider. 


A Teacher’s Manual of Physical Education 
General Gymnastics (Revised Edition) 
By Henry Panzer, President of Panzer College of Physical Education 


With this Manual, teachers of Physical Education will be able toa 
construct an effectual lesson plan: in other words, they will be able, 
with the knowledge of health education to meet the aims of physical edu- 
cation with a well-balanced program. A well balanced program, such as 
this manual provides, will assist materially in developing satisfactory 
conditions in the youth of the country. 


The Contents 
Physical Education from the Time of Entering School Until the Age 


of Nine. Gymnastics for Pupils from the Tenth to the Fifteenth Year. 


Course I—Physical Education from the Time of Entering School up 
to and including the Age of Nine. 9 Topics. 


Course II—For Pupils from the Tenth to the Twelfth Year. 5 Topies. 
Course I1I—For Pupils from the Thirteenth to the Fifteenth Year. 
5 Topics. $2.00 


A.S. BARNES & COMPANY, 67 W. 44th St., New York 


PRACTICAL FOOTBALL AND 
HOW TO TEACH IT 


By G. S. Lowman, Professor of Physical Education, University 

of Wisconsin. Member of Varsity Football Coaching Staff, and 

Western Conference Scout. Fully illustrated with diagrams and 
photographic reproductions. Cloth. 


Price $3.00 


THE text deals in detail with every phase of the game, illus- 
trating all the latest types of offensive and defensive play, 
covers individual positions, team play, training, care o! injuries, 
field tactics, generalship and strategy of the game, and a com- 
plete treatise on the forward pass. 

Stress is placed on fundamentals with clear and concise methods 
of teaching. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


67 West 44th St. New York 
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Football Injuries 
(Continued from page 33) 


takes place. In Boston a doctor attends all the games 
whether between Boston schools or between a Boston 
school and an outside school. 


In 1929, fifty-two schools reported the presence of, 
doctor at the games and forty-one reported their ah. 
sence. In 1930 sixty-four schools had a doctor an 
forty-two did not. We believe that a doctor shoul 
be present at all games and that those in charge of thy 
football regime should provide one. The doctor should 
have the power to remove a boy from the game if, in 
his opinion, his physical condition warrants removygl 
In the Boston schools, all injured players are seen op 
the field of piay by the attending physician, and his 
decision with regard to the boy’s continuing to play js 
absolute. Dislocations occur every year and thes, 
readily recognized, can as a rule be reduced, provide 
the reduction is carried out at once. One of the writers 
has reduced one or more dislocations per year, involy. 
ing the shoulder and elbow, without the use of a 
anaesthetic. This was accomplished on the side of the 
field. If these cases are not seen for an hour or more 
after the dislocation occurs, an anaesthetic is always 


able pain while awaiting reduction. Head injuries are 
always difficult to diagnose in their milder forms and 
often one familiar with them is easily fooled by some 
clever boy. Fractures of the milder type can often k 
diagnosed and placed in a portable splint. Abrasions 
and lacerations require treatment at once. 


Injuries Not Common 


Some schools have refrained from maintaining foot- 
ball teams on the grounds of expense and loss of time 
from school. The question of expense is not within 
the purpose of this paper. It is true that football does 
cause loss of time for certain individuals, but we do 
not believe that it is as great as many imagine it to be. 
Boys of high school age are young, active, daring, and 
are constantly exposing themselves to danger just as 
much off of the football field as on it. We believe that 
the facts speak for themselves and if the facts are prop- 
erly analyzed, that the injuries received in playing high 
school football are not particularly serious or common. 

We believe that every boy, so desirous, should be 
allowed the privilege of playing football and that the 
game is not as harmful as it is painted. The fact that 
two large cities on different sides of the continent show 
such similar statistics and such good results, speaks well 
for a sport that provides outdoor recreation for approx 
imately 5,000 boys per season. 


Summary: Under proper supervision, on a good field, 
with a doctor present to supervise all injured players, with 
properly arranged schedules under moderately good 
weather conditions—we believe that football as played in 
the high schools today is certainly worthwhile and that 
the personal liability has been reduced to a very low 
figure. 
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(Continued from page 29) NEW eee and decidedly different i. aR 
| 


Starting with the color teams, with 100 per cent BR R Oo Oo K M% GYM 
sane membership as a base, we have been slowly building a SHOES 


stn pyramid and as the apex we have organized sports a 
consist of the game lightweight, flexible Gym 
T ab refreshments and are the high lights of each season. Shoe that will give real sg 
the. We have experimented a good deal with the sports wear and service. lg 
hoa days. On one occasion we mixed the personnel of the ss 
the teams completely; other times we have only partially This sturdy shoe is made 
houl mixed them, as in hockey when the forward line of one eae with a soft black kid up- is 
if in school plus the backfield of another would form one per, substantial tub- 
id breaking up teamwork. These plans 
good fun, but the one which appeals RED 
d his nei to our girls is one that does not break up the team BLUE Special q 
re unit but breaks up the time allotment instead. For sree to Schools aq 
an example, teams A and B of one school meet with teams PURPLE z 
A and B of another. wil play the visiting A, and B $1 35 
nile will play the visiting or a half game and the two FAWN { 
scores will be credited to the school the teams represent. a 
f an Then A will play the visiting B, and B will play the Order from your dealer... .. if he cannot supply f 
f the visiting A for a half game and these two scores will be you, write us direct. 4 
a added to the first two and the results totaled as the 


ways afternoon’s score. This plan gives ample opportunity BROOKS SHOE MFG. CO. 


pe _ for wholesome competition, teamwork, loyalty, and SWANSON and RITNER STS. 

. be: sociability, and at the same time relieves the physical PHILADELPHIA 
fe and emotional strain of the varsity contest. \ 4 
a This entire intramural ‘program is motivated by the 
sions joy that comes from participation, the group awards 


that have been mentioned, a point system which makes 
it possible for each individual girl to win a school 
letter, and last but not least, by hours and hours of 


foot planning and working by the physical directors. The Sargent School 
of Physical Education 


does 
o be. Progressive Schools Are Featuring Archery : 


Boston University School of Education: 


New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition 


_ and You will profit if we supply your Archery needs from our catalog oe a 
st as of quality equipment. Write for it now! Ask for Catalog “B” 4 
that | OUTDOOR AMUSEMENT CO., Clinton, Missouri 4 
HOROUGH and complete four-year 
high — —— course in the theory and practice of q E 
mon. Physical Education, resulting in the ac- | 
d be JU S = O F F - H E Pp R E S S ademic degree of Bachelor of Science in ‘ 
t the Sp eedball Rule Book Education. Five months of instruction at i 

that Camp. For young women graduates of tl 


show high school, with particular qualifications. 
The latest iti i i , 

well latest addition to the Spalding Handbook Series ton 
TOX- 25c per single copy graduates. i) 
TeacHErs: Try this all-round fall game in your classes q 
field, and in your intramural leagues. ® a 
with Note: This handbook, formerly published by the George Moe A 
a Sport —_ may be obtained from any Spalding store or from q : 
“7 e George Moe Sport Shop, Ann Arbor, Mich. PROFESSOR ERNST HERMANN, Director i 
that AMERICAN SPORTS PUBLISHING CO. 6 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. a 
led 45 Rose Street New York City i 
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Sports in Europe 
(Continued from page 8) 


The players wear light suits like track suits. 
much more open and continuous. 

Handball, in one or several of its many varieties, is 
played considerably in England, and in a limited way, 
in northern France and southern Germany. 

Field hockey is played considerably in England and 
in a limited way in most of the other countries visited. 

Pelota, which originated among the Basques of 
Northern Spain and Southern France, is still played 
principally in this region, though it has now gained 
some following in France and Germany. I saw three 
varieties of the game played. All used the same court 
and observed essentially the same rules. The standard 
court is about 150 feet long and 40 feet wide, with a 
front wall, one side wall and a back wall, each about 
40 feet high. The fourth side is open. The ball is 
slightly larger than a golf ball and of about the same 
composition, though covered with hide, like a baseball. 
The game is played essentially like handball. The chief 
difference in the three types of games is in the equip- 
ment used by the players. In two types of play scoop- 
like baskets attached to the players’ arms are used. In 
the third type of play a bat similar to a ping-pong 
paddle, though larger and much heavier, is used. The 
open side of the court and frequently a balcony at the 
rear end provide accommodations for spectators. The 
game is played by both amateurs and professionals. 


Play is 


Hiking Is Popular 

Hiking is a very popular sport in most of the north- 
ern countries, particularly in Germany, Austria, Switz- 
erland and Czechoslovakia. There are a great number 
of clubs devoted to this activity alone. While riding 
through the countries mentioned, we saw literally thou- 
sands of hikers. Many hike alone. They also travel 
in two’s, three’s, four’s, and in larger numbers. We 
frequently saw groups of ten, twenty, and even as 
many as two hundred (evidently clubs), out for a jaunt 
through the countryside. Most of the hikers were 
young people from fifteen to twenty-five years of age, 
though persons who were younger or older were not 
uncommon. We saw members of hoth sexes, though 
the male sex constituted the majority. The two sexes 
for the most part hiked in separate groups, but mixed 
groups were frequently encountered. We also saw a 
number of family groups (“‘ma, pa, and the kids’’) out 
for a hike through the country. 

The hikers go on trips that vary considerably in 
duration. The one-day hike, week-end hike, and short 
trip lasting from five days to two weeks, are perhaps 
the most common, though hikes extendirtg through the 
entire summer are not uncommon. Most of the hiking 
is done through the scenic regions—the Rhine Valley, 
the Harz mountains, the Swiss Alps, the Baltic Coast, 
the Black Forest, Austria, etc—and regions of historic 
interest, though no region is completely avoided. I 
talked with one pair of boys in Hamburg who had 
been on the way three weeks and were devoting the 
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summer to making a circle of Germany. It may be of 
interest to add that though we traveled by automohil. 
more than two thousand miles through this region, and 
saw thousands of hikers, we were hailed Only three 
times for lifts. It was raining on all three occasion, 

The cities and provinces and in many instances the 
clubs themselves have done a great deal to facilitate 
hiking. Most of the large cities have provided special 
lodging houses for the accommodation of hikers, Sim. 
ilar houses have been established in the rural districts 
and small villages in most of the more popular hiking 
regions. A number of old castles have been converte 
to this use. I was told that there were more than 2,000 
houses of this type in Germany, and more than 300 jy 
Austria. Simple food and lodging may be secured a 
these places for a very nominal fee. Most of the hikers 
carry a knapsack and not a few may be seen with 
musical instruments. Many of the boys and men wear 
Bavarian shorts and go hatless. 


Lawn Bowls 

Lawn bowls was found only in England. The game 
is quite popular among the upper classes. This game 
is played on a well kept lawn. The game may be played 
as singles, or by teams of two or four. The equipment 
used in playing the game includes one small ball about 
the size of a golf ball, and other balls a trifle larger than 
croquet balls with a slug of metal in one side which 
causes them to roll in a curve or “bias.” The small ball 
is called a jack; the large balls are called bowls. The 
method of play consists of rolling the small ball toa 
resting point fifty or sixty feet away, and then attempt- 
ing to roll the larger balls so they stop close to the small 
ball. The scoring is similar to that used in horseshoes. 

Boccie is a bowling game played extensively in Italy 
and Southern France, and on the whole is quite similar 
to the English game Lawn Bowls described above. The 
chief differences may be listed as follows: in the first 
place, Boccie is played by the lower classes. The bowls 
have no slugs of metal and thus roll straight. The 
game is played under a great variety of conditions— 
in the street, in a convenient field, and on dirt courts. 
The game is very popular with adults, constituting 
perhaps the most popular of all the recreative sports 
in the regions mentioned. 

I found and investigated a number of other sports 
such as schlag ball, schleuder ball, nine pins, and tam- 
borello, but believe that those listed and discussed above 
are the most significant. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, I may say that I found the sports lead- 
ers and authorities in all the countries visited intensely 
interested in the coming Olympic Games, to be held in 
Los Angeles in 1932. Most of those with whom I 
talked were planning on attending the Games though 
many were skeptical about the actual realization of 
their plans. The chief difficulty of course is lack of 
finances. The exchange rate is against them. Of the 
several countries visited, Germany will perhaps send 
the largest delegation of athletes, and judging from re 
cent performances will provide the stiffest competition. 
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ARNOLD COLLEGE 
for Hygiene and Physical Education 


THREE-YEAR COURSE . BS.P.E. Degree FOUR-YEAR COURSE 
prepare teachers of health education, offer clinical experience in physiotherapy, 
include camping seasons on Long Island Sound. 


Pupils admitted September and February 
Special Academic Courses for Teachers 
SUMMER SCHOOL - 1932 - FOR SIX WEEKS 
Catalogue 


B.S. Degree 


Womens’ Dormitories 


Co-Educational 


1466 Chapel Street New Haven, Conn 


INTERNATIONAL 


Young Men’s Christian Association College 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
J. H. McCurpy, M. D., Director GeorcE B. AFFLECK, Associate Director 


EQUIPMENT —Five Athletic Fields, Two Gymnasiums, Natatorium, Boat House, Laboratories, 
Largest Physical Education Library in Existence. 


COURSES— Four-year course for high school graduates. Two-year course for college graduates. De- 
grees granted, B. S., B. P. E., M. P. E., and M. Ed. Women are also admitted for graduate study. 
Trains for Christian leadership in physical education. 


For information address - - - “ JOHN D. BROCK, Secretary 


BOUVE-BOSTON SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
BOSTON, MASS. 
MARJORIE BOUVE, President 


Four-year course in affiliation with Simmons College leading to B.S. degree. 

Three-year course of preparation in teaching all branches of physical education. 

Three-year course majoring in Physical Therapeutics. A course accredited by the American Physi- 
otherapy Association. 

Danish gymnastics taught by a graduate of Niels Bukh’s Gymnastik Hojskolen, Ollerup, Denmark. 

College graduates may complete the regular three-year course in two years if they have the neces- 
sary prerequisites for the work. 


For Catalogue Address Registrar 
105 SOUTH HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON 


bony Savage School for Physical Education is become Teachers, Supervisors and Directors of 
the oldest Teacher Training School for Health Health and Physical Education in Colleges, 


and Physical Education in New York State. It is 
approved and chartered by the New York State De- 
partment of Education and offers a three year 
course which prepares High School Graduates to 


Schools, Camps, Playgrounds, Clubs, etc. Located 
in New York City, the Savage School is able to ob- 
tain for its faculty, men and women who are spe- 
cialists and authorities in their respective subjects. 


For Catalogue address Registrar, 308 W. 59th St., New York City 


SAVAGE SCHOOL for 
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Are We Overly Health Conscious ? 


(Continued from page 12) 


83. Humboldt’s Kosmos was completed at 90. Galileo 
was busy studying the moon at 73. Gladstone bore the 
burdens of the Empire at 83. Look at the erect and 
alert Elihu Root at 84, at the dignified Justice Holmes 
at 90 whose brain is still hitting on all cylinders, at the 
forceful President von Hindenburg with more than 
four-score years behind him. And so on, many ex- 
amples can be given of the priceless contributions of 
old age. In fact, from 50 and 60 years onward some 
of the world’s best work has been and is being done 
and a good many of its leading lights have been at 
their best. 

Indeed, we are beginning to appreciate that old age 
can be effective and creative in the realm of philosophy, 
sciences and the arts. We need its wisdom, its under- 
standing, its serenity and its beauty. Old age knows 
life. It reveals it. It should be as oil on the turbulent 
waters of the younger humanity. When old age is 
given its full share of an intelligent health conscious- 
ness, then the sunset of life will be approached not 
with terror, decrepitude and despondency, not “sans 
teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything,” but it will 
enter even the portals of death, “sustained and soothed” 
and “like one that wraps the drapery of his couch about 
him and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 

Now I am finished with the seven acts of the drama 
of life. The scenes presented have not been pleasant, 
but realities must be faced. 

An epilogue to this somewhat disheartening adapta- 
tion of “All the world’s a stage” is in order. It may 
help us to decide whether we are health conscious 
enough or overly health conscious. 

During the year 1928, the latest United States Mor- 
tality Statistics to appear from the press, there oc- 
curred in the registration area of the United States 
1,378,675 deaths. Of these deaths, 216,000, approx- 
imately 1/6 of all deaths, occurred during the first five 
years of life. I have already attempted to show that the 
individual should have the right to anticipate reaching 
the old age span of life, 65 years of age, in full posses- 
sion of his mental capacities and, in a large measure, 
of his health. We possess, now, sufficient knowledge 
of the fundamentals of health promotion and disease 
prevention and control, which, if we were really health 
conscious as a nation and could put this knowledge into 
universal practice, should make it possible for the aver- 
age individual to have a long and useful life of at least 
three score and ten. However, we find that of 1,378,- 
675 deaths, 891,109 or 64.6% occurred before the 
sixty-fifth milestone of life was reached. Only 13,216 
died of old age. 

Of the total number of deaths, 1,378,675, five dis- 
orders or groups of disorders were respcasible for 
more than a million of them. The degenerative group 
of diseases of the heart, arteries including apoplexy, 
and kidneys claimed approximately 465,000 or about 
one-third of the total number of deaths. Second in the 
list of causes were the disorders and diseases of in- 
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fancy and childhood, approximately 216,000 deaths = 
all due to congenital conditions, gastrointesting 7 


turbances, respiratory and infectious diseases. 
cause third in importance was a group of three tes. 
piratory diseases,—tuberculosis, pneumonia and jp, 
fluenza,— whose victims reached a total of 209 334 
External causes,—injuries, accidents,—occupied th 
fourth place in this grouping of the causes of death 
total 116,328. The fifth item was cancer and other 
malignant tumors which slew 109,770. 

An interesting thing about the study of the factor 
responsible for our annual national mortality js th 
relatively few diseases and disorders which are the jp. 
portant killers of mankind. Another significant gh, 
servation relative to these outstanding diseases and (is. 
orders is that they are for the most part either pre. 
ventable or correctible in the early stages. 

So much for the ravages of the grim reaper, Death 
with his five bladed scythe! What about the illnesses 
and incapacities which are so widely diffused in all the 
acts of the seven ages of life. A total of 6,852 hos. 
pitals in the United States with a total capacity of 892. 
924 beds are our monument to a nation which is fa 
short of an effective health consciousness. Approx. 
imately one-half of these beds are occupied by ment, 
cases. More than 300,000 people are confined in oy 
mental hospitals. The nation’s bill for caring for men. 
tal diseases is almost equal to that for higher education, 
Now we are beginning to realize that the other costly 
institutions which must be built and maintained by 
society, namely, prisons, reformatories, charitable hos. 
pitals, and so on, are in a very large measure, prob- 
lems of mental hygiene, and, therefore, problems of 
prevention to be solved by a future, more health con 
scious generation. 

The Committee on the Costs of Medical Care is 
beginning to acquaint us with the widespread incapac- 
tating illnesses and defects found in our society ani 
which have not reached our institutions. At least 2% 
of the 40,000,000 wage earners in the United State 
are constantly suffering from actual disabling illness 
Another 144% are seriously ill but still at work and 
rendering inefficient service. An average of 9 days 
are lost from work each year by each employee becaus 


of illness. If you will multiply 9 days by 40,000, 
and then this amount by $2.00 or $3.00, the day’s wage, 
you will determine for yourself the enormous economit 
loss. 

Ordinarily, we don’t like to measure the value of 
human lives in terms of money. The invarying ac 
companiments of illness and death,—unhappiness, sot- 
row, misery, suffering, poverty, and tragedy cannot be 
computed in terms of cash value. However, this is al 
economic age. Let us be cold blooded for a moment. 
Dublin has calculated the cash value of human lives @ 
various age periods in certain economic classes. At 
cording to him, the total capital value of lives whici§ 
can be saved annually through the application of mot 
ern preventive medicine and public health measures # 
over 6 billions of dollars. Another 2% billions o 
dollars are spent for the treatment of disease and? 
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THE ROUNSEVELLE— 


METHODS COURSE 


for Physical Education Majors 


Get the most expert instruction for your Physical Education major students. Many of the 
most famous schools and colleges of Physical Education in the United States have had Mr. 
Rounsevelle’s well known Archery Methods Course, and in every instance with complete satis- 
faction. Many a school and college with long years experience in teaching archery have found 
this new, direct, concise method of Mr. Rounsevelle’s to be a very marked advance, both in 
teaching and shooting technique. During the past season this course has been given at over 
twenty leading institutions, and in every single instance, the Department head, Staff and stu- 
dents have all acclaimed the work with enthusiasm, and in every instance have been more 
isfied. 
ee is growing! Your students are going to be called upon to teach it when they get 
into the field. Give them the benefit of this course, and they will be thoroughly equipped for 


the job. ALL EQUIPMENT FURNISHED 


All necessary bows, arrows, targets and indoor backstop are furnished. A complete set of 

notes is — to —_ student. Nothing is left undone to make the course brief, complete 
anently retained. 

- Right ion the start, Mr. Rounsevelle’s students begin 
to hit the target with the majority of their arrows, and at the 
end of the week, a miss is unusual. | 

Remember that this course requires only five days and 
as each lesson is repeated five times daily, every interested 
student can take it, no matter how crowded his program may 


A target at 30 yards, at 
the end of the fourth day. 
Five girls shot at this 
target, six arrows each. 
Of the thirty shots, only 
five missed, and only 
three were in the white. 


What 


Directors Say About 


the Rounsevelle Archery Methods Course 


. “Your archery course at the University of Minnesota gave us much 
satisfaction. Your analysis and presentation of the technic of shooting was 
so clear and simple that it could be grasped easily. By its use and with 


he your help most of your pupils were able to hit the target even in their 
r first lesson, and by the end of five lessons many of them were shooting 


“You may recall our local Scout 
executive who took your archery course. 
He told me he had learned more in two 
lessons than he had gained in his three 
years shooting experience. We shall look 
forward to a return trip.” (Second 
course given from June 29th to July 
3rd).””— State Teachers College, La 
Crosse. Wis. (Emma L. Wilder). 


independently and making good scores. The completeness of your equip- 
ment meant that there was no waiting for turns. Your generosity in 
time and interest contributed much to the values of the course.”—Univ. of 
Minn. (Dr. J. Norris). (Course repeated during 1931 summer session). 


“Your archery course was such a suc- 
cess! I tried an experiment in my two 
sections of archery—one used your 
method and the oth - used the old one. 
I kept scores for both classes, and ‘your’ 
section was so much more consistent 
in hits and high scores, that now 
teach it entirely.””— Teachers College, 
Columbia University (Marjorie Hillas). 


While this course is intended primarily for schools of Physical Education, Mr. 


Rounsevelle would also be interested in hearing from any college where archery is es- 


pecially popular. 


One of Mr. Rounsevelle’s Archery Methods For detailed information write: 


Classes at the University of Wisconsin sum- 

mer school. Note the correct form of each 

archer, and also how everyone who is shoot- 
ing is also being coached. 


MISS MARY HOOVER, Secretary to Mr. Rounsevelle 
Greenwood House, Hazel Crest, Ill. 


For prices on archery tackle write ROUNSEVELLE-ROHM, Hazel Crest, Illinois, 
who specialize in equipment for college use 
Every archer and teacher should have Mr. Rounsevelle’s new book ARC HERY SIMPLIFIED, Postpaid $2.00 


The Posse-Nissen School of Physical Education 


Forty-second Year 


Three- and Four-Year Normal Courses: 


Includes four months in camp at Hillsboro, 


N. H. Playground Course 
Special One-Year Course: Specializing in massage and corrective gymnastics. 


Dormitories. 


Placement Bureau. 


Apply to Registrar for Catalogue and Complete Information 
779 Beacon Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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billions more are lost from decreased earning capacity 
and loss of wages resulting from incapacitating ill- 
nesses and defects. Our nation’s premature deaths and 
sickness bill is, then, 10% billions of dollars. This is 
more than one-ninth of our total annual income. How 
about becoming health conscious as a nation and save 
enough to pay off our national debt in two years? 

I have concerned myself chiefly with the needs for 
an enlarged comprehensive and constructive intelligent 
health consciousness along the more or less negative 
aspects of health for each of the age periods of life. 
Let me remind you that the era of an intelligent health 
consciousness will materialize fully when we apply all 
that nature and nurture have to contribute to positive 
health and to mental and physical efficiency. 


The New Health Teaching 


The modern human conservation movement, with its 
emphasis on the individual as the center of interest, is 
so new that we have not yet had time to provide the 
necessary instrumentalities in order to carry on an 
effective health program. In dealing with the individ- 
ual,—his physiological, psychological, sociological and 
immunological make up—effective health teaching must 
be the outstanding concern of future public health. 

One of our greatest needs is adequately trained sci- 
entific teachers of health. This training must include 
those sciences which acquaint one with the “make-up” 
or structure, the “workings” or functions, and the case 
of the human body machine. The future will see to it 
that no one will be regarded as available for health 
teaching and supervision who has not been adequately 
trained in biology, chemistry, physics, anatomy, physi- 
ology, psychology, sociology, and in those sciences and 
subjects which make up modern hygiene. Upon this 
basic scientific training will be built another line of 
training, pedagogical in nature, which will acquaint the 
future teachers of hygiene with sound psychological 
and pedagogical methods and materials of health teach- 
ing for the various age periods. 

This rather intensive and extensive training for 
health teaching and supervision is absolutely essential 
in order for the health teacher to initiate and maintain 
an intelligent, well-balanced, comprehensive and con- 
structive program of health teaching and supervision. 
Assuredly a training of this stamp on the part of the 
teacher or supervisor of school health work precludes 
any dangers of promoting emotional over health con- 
sciousness regarding which there is some concern as 
expressed this morning. 

In the meantime we must utilize health teachers and 
supervisors, in a large measure, who are not adequately 
trained to teach and supervise health, as measured by 
those sciences stipulated. An emotional attitude 
towards the body in order or out of order dominates 
their teaching and supervision. They are prone to 
overemphasize matters of little concern to health and 
neglect the important things. What they feel to be of 
sound hygienic practices are passed out as scientific 
dicta and so on. All in all, is it any wonder that many 
emotionally over-health conscious, introspective, psy- 
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cho-neurotics are engendered as a result of this ut 
trained and unskilled health teaching, especially sian 
our natures are such that we tend towards the emo. 
tional in matters pertaining to health? 

In conclusion permit me to emphasize the fact that 
only the dawn of an intelligent health conscious er, . 
here. The hoped for millennium of health CONSCioys. 
ness and human conservation is still in the remote fu. 
ture. I realize that we are but the forerunners and 
prophets of this new health conscious era. Like ap. 
other Prophet of the past whose life was devoted to the 
establishment of a consciousness of freedom, we shal 
not live to enter the Promised Land. Fortunately, A 
kind Jehovah has led us “unto Mount Nebo to the top 
of Pisgah, that is over against Jericho” and is e. 
deavoring to make us see the future health conscioys 
land of Gilead. He has said, “I have caused thee ty 
see it with thine eyes but thou must not go thither” 
It is for those of the future to whom the torch of ip. 
telligent health consciousness is passed, to enter this 
promised land and there build the City of God. 


Posture Principles 
(Continued from page 15) 


Correction 


1. With the foregoing approach in mind we will bk 
chiefly concerned with the conservation of energy 
rather than with “position” or “posture.” Balance of 
parts or “poise” will be the ideal. 

2. We will attempt therefore to take strains off the 
body and off the parts of the body, and to do this as 
frequently as possible, recognizing that in the re-for- 
mation of habits repetition counts no less in this than in 
any other re-educational undertaking. This policy wil 
also allow the circulation of the blood to help in the 
constant renovation of the bodily parts. We know the 
circulation is the key-note to health. Our aim then wil 
be to free the vascular system and to move the venous 
and lymphatic fluids back to the heart from the fa 
tigued tissues. We will want to move dead air from the 
lungs and also to improve circulation. by relieving me- 
chanical pressure caused by tension in the fatigued 
muscles. 

3. We must aim to strengthen the central support 
so as to accomplish this freedom of muscle and free- 
dom of circulation. The facts are that the big outside 
muscles with horizontal or executive pulls work away 
from the centers of bony support, while the inner and 
small close muscles pull weights back towards center 
and have some momentum of gravity to aid them. It 
is these, therefore, that need to be often exercised i 
order to offset the unbalances which tend unconsciously 
to follow emotional influences. Emotions when not 
allowed their full expression, easily bring about these 
unbalances. We want to keep the muscles as free, soft, 
and unstrained as possible, with tension so equalized 
that muscular fibers are in that state of readiness (p0- 
tential activity) which alone is beneficial relaxation. We 
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can contribute to this end if we try to cultivate a spinal 
consciousness and a realization that all parts of the 
trunk hang from the spine and should be centrally con- 
trolled. To acquire this we will have to learn to visu- 
alize the balancing of our weights, because as I have in- 
dicated the body responds to the picture “hel eye 
mind’s eye” —the imagination—and adjusts itself auto- 
matically through the reflexes. Hence the supreme im- 
portance of true and accurate concepts. 


Consideration of Technique 


We will want to teach the pupil that nature alone 
cures. Therefore he must be taught to recognize his 
willful fixities, since mental and physical attitudes go 
hand in hand, act and inter-act together as a unit. He 
must build and reform his habits accordingly. This will 
mean that he will have to give up moralizing over how 
he is to hold any part of his body. We will want to teach 
him to have the scientific attitude, to be willing to go to 
Nature for the truth. His thinking must be brought 
into line with truth in regard to his body, and we can 
present such essential facts as he is able to understand: 

1. That his body materials are subject to the same 
strains and are balancing to the same forces as all other 
materials in the material universe. 

2. That his individual bodily parts have weight, 
which is travelling with gravity; that bones will sup- 
port this weight if he will allow them to do so, that this 
is their responsibility. Muscles will move bones about 
and should be kept soft and in readiness for their work. 

3. That his brain, nerves, and glands, working to- 
gether, make it possible to carry out any pattern of 
movement that he is able to visualize, providing that it 
is anatomically possible. 

We can point out that when he thinks location, direc- 


_ tion, and motion, something happens. We shall teach 


him, in short, to respect the principles governing his 
structure. This will mean balance and going with na- 
ture which will bring harmony and comfort through a 
reduction of bodily strains. Finally, we will help him 
to learn to balance his weights in all movements and 
to keep his individual weights as close to the base and 
as near to the center of their supports as possible. 


The Gift of Land 


(Continued from page 17) 


attention of real estate developers. They can assist by: 
1. Helping to locate suitable and adequate playgrounds 
and playing fields in new subdivisions. 

2. Assisting in the selection of suitable apparatus for 
the children’s playground, and in laying out playing 
fields for the various games. 

3. Giving counsel and advice as to the selection of a 
program of worthwhile activities. 

4. Telling the real estate subdividers how to administer 
these recreation areas, and the importance of having 
competent leadership. 


NOTE: The National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, through its Field Secretary on Service to 
Real Estate Subdivisions, will be glad to furnish any further 
information on this subject. 
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KENDALL 


COLLEGE OF 
Physical Education 


Formerly Chicago Normal School 
of Physical Education 
Study to be a director of physical 
education. Inspiring, well-paid work. 
Two-year normal course with diplo- 
ma; three-year course with degree. 
Skilled instruction in all types of 
dancing, gymnastics, games, field 
and water sports. Accredited aca- 
demic subjects. Beautifully located 
in residential section. Modern gym- 
nasiums. Well-appointed dormitories. 
Professional and cultural advantages 
of the city. Six joyous weeks in 
camp. Mid term opens February Ist. 
Write for the catalog. 
Registrar, Box 6101 
5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


In line with the new trend in aia 
sical Education we are carrying a complete line of 


GAMES 


including 
Deck Tennis 


Paddle Tennis 


Table Tennis 
Shuffle Board 


etc. 
For complete catalog, write 


THE ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO Two Stores COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Guest at the Morrison 
enjoys all the luxuries 

that only a hotel of premier 
ing can offer. Yet rates 

are remarkably low—$2.50 
up—because sub-rentals pay 
all the ground rent. The sav- 
ing is passed on to guests. 
Every room in the Morrison 
Hotel is an outside room, with 
bath, circulating ice water, bed- 
head reading lamp and Servi- 


dor. A housekeeper is sta- 
tioned on each floor. 


MORRISON 


MADISON AND CLARK STS. CHICAGO 
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Corrective Physical Education 
(Continued from page 25) 


C. Foot Games 
Both boys and girls in grades 1-6 and girls in grades 7-12 
get great fun from playing the foot games. For the older 
girls they must be varied and used as stunts or puzzles. 
Musical Marbles. 


Played like “Going to Jerusalem.” In circle, or several 
circles according to number of the class, place a jack or marble 
on the floor in front of all players except one. If a piano is 
available use it. If not, the pupils or instructor may sing. 
When the music stops each pupil tries to grasp a jack with 
the toes. The one who does not do so is “out.” This pupil 
takes a marble or jack with him and sits against the wall with 
knees drawn up and toes flexed until the game is finished. Play 
until there is only one player or until_interest lags. Alternate 
direction of moving circle and the foot-used in grasping the 
jack or marble. 

Jenkins Down. 


Equipment: A marble for each two teams. 

A team should consist of five or six players facing the same 
number of another team. 

Groups are divided into two rows facing each other. All 
sit on the floor in hook-sitting position if they have the marble 
on their side, and in long-sitting position if they are guessing. 
The side which has the marble passes it by means of their 
hands up and down the row behind their backs. Upon a signal 
from the opposite captain (usually starting with the end player 
and changing each game) who calls “Jenkins says marble 
down,” each player on the side having the marble pretends to 
have it and with both hands pretends to put it under both feet. 
As soon as this is done, the other side proceeds to guess. Only 
the captain may ask a player to put his foot down. If there 
are ten legs and seven have been called before the marble is 
found the guessing side has a score of three. Every time a 
player shows what is under his foot he leaves his leg straight 
out in front of him, and the score is counted by the knees 
still up. If any one but the captain calls and is obeyed the 
player who shows his foot has to bend knee again so that it 
will count in the final score for the guessing side. The side 
wins that scores most points after both sides have held the 
marble an equal number of times. 

Musical Marbles and Jenkins Down are universally popular 
and are called for again and again by all ages. 


Playing Jacks With the Feet 


The following games with Jacks with Feet and the 
introductory statement are contributed by Miss Mildred 
Tolhurst, teacher of corrective physical education, 
Marshall Junior High School, Pasadena. The games 
are played and initiated by girls in grades 7-8-9-10. 

The games may be played by classes of thirty or 
more ;—two, three or four girls to a group. Two 
gives the best opportunity for exercise, but the larger 
number increases the competition, varies the game and 
adds to the interest. Four, five, or six jacks may be 
used depending on the skill of the individuals. 

General Rules: The Game with Five Jacks. 


No ball is used. Each game must be played first with the 
right and then with the left foot. The first throw of each game 
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is made with the hands, and subsequent throws must be 
with the foot. “Touching” with the toes is a “miss” am 
touching with the hands. Little before bigs (two jacks a 
the three) is not a “miss.” Kings or Hay Stacks (when ry 
become crossed) must be called. The jacks may be shied 
groups of (2-2-1) for two’s, (3-2) for threes, (4-1) for re 
and (5) with the foot. Once the placing and an effort to pick 
up the jacks is made, they must be held and not dropped uni 
placed again. 

There seems to be no limit to the number of Bames thy 
girls can make applicable to the “foot jacks.” The Same 
become more difficult and the interest keener the longer they 
play. 


The Games 


I. “Babies.” The first throw is made with the hand, Ty 
player is in long-sitting position. Each jack is picked Up with 
the right foot and replaced on the floor. Then by two's, three 
four’s, and five’s, they are picked up and thrown with the foo. 
The game is repeated with the left foot. 


Il. “Cherries in the Basket or Birdies in the Nest.’ Playes 
may be in long-sitting position or sitting on a bench. This gam 
is played just as in “regular jacks.” The left hand is the neg 
or basket. The jacks are picked up with the right foot. Cros 
the leg and place the jacks in the left hand (do not take th 
basket to the cherries—take the cherries to the basket, or mak 
the birds fly to the nest). The crossing of the legs in carrying 
the jacks in the right foot to the left hand stretches the per 
neals and gives added contraction to the invertors. Repeat wit 
the left foot, place jacks in right hand or basket. 


III. “Ladies in the Wash House or Pigs in the Pen.” Ply. 
ers in the hook-sitting position on floor. The left foot, to 
curled, outer border of foot on the floor, makes the “wag 
house.” Each jack is pushed with the right toes into the was 
house. When all five ladies have entered the house it collapys 
and slides the ladies out again. The right foot slides then 
back in again by pairs, etc., until all five go in as a party. Th 
game is continued, the right, foot becoming the wash house, 


Exercises in Rhythm (Original rhythms by the girls) 


Miss Stephenson, 5th grade teacher, in charge o 
a corrective squad in an elementary school, motivate! 
the exercises by rhythms and songs that she and th 
girls originated. The following two songs are cor 
tributed by Miss Stephenson and her 5th and 6th grate 
girls. These exercises—executed in this rhythm ani 
with these words have made an appeal to all of the 
girls’ groups of this age period, (9-13 years). 


1. Exercise, long-sitting position, curl your toes, put 
down on your heels. 


Tune: Old Folks at Home (Swanee River). 
Good Little Girls 
All little girls should curl their toes 
While they are young; push on your heels 


And keep your knees down 
Now all the work is done. 


Chorus :—Curl your toes, oh curl your toes 
Give your heels a push. 
And keep your knees down on the floor, 
Now let us try once more. 


Coeducational 


PANZER COLLEGE - - Formerly Newark Normal School of Physical Education and Hygiene 
Offers a THREE-YEAR COURSE for graduates of a four-year high school course 


the DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION (B.P.E.) to students who complete the four-year 
course of study. Strong faculty. New school building, beautifully situated in East Orange, N. J. 


For illustrated catalog write to 


Margaret C. Brown, 139 Glenwood Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


Accredited 
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2, Exercise: backward lying position. 
Place bottoms of feet together. Bring legs to chest. Stretch 


upward. 
Old Black Joe. 


Spread your knees apart and bring them up to your chest, 
Stretch them way up high, 

Then slowly down to rest. 

Do it once again, ; 

The same thing over twice. 

Now do this every day—at home 

Once or twice. 


Omit chorus. 
Thomas gives some good suggestions for Rhythmic Games 
and Exercise in Body Mechanics and Health, p. 151-162. 


(To be concluded) 


Assembly Program 
(Continued from page 34) 


the school letter carries with it many privileges, its 
wearer assumes some definite and serious obligations 
to himself, to his school, and to his community. 

If you are wholly fit to wear the Morton “M,” you 
will answer “I do” to each and every one of the follow- 
ing questions : 

Do you agree that the “M” should signify first 
of all that its wearer is master of himself and that 
this should ever be a prerequisite for those who 
would lead others ? 

Do you subscribe to the laws of Good Sportsman- 
ship, School Spirit in the better sense of the word, 
and the social law that self interest must be subordi- 
nated to the welfare of the group, and do you prom- 
ise to do your best to keep these laws at all times? 

Do you fully and freely believe that in every event 
Right should come before Might? 

Will you always be loyal to yourself and to Mor- 
ton and ever strive to do your part, at any cost, to 
make Morton what we want it to be? 

In accepting the ““M” trom the faculty and student 
body of Morton, do you pledge yourself never to do 
anything to disgrace the school or lower the value of 
the letter ? 

Do you promise that as one who has contributed 
in an outstanding way to the welfare of the school, 
you will put forth the same effort and spirit in the 
service of the nation that makes the school possible? 
7. The band plays the school song ‘‘Mortonia,” 

which the student body sings. 

8. The chairman then presents Superintendent H. V. 
Church to the Morton Schools. He presents the letters 
and certificates in the following order: each team 
is presented to the superintendent and the student 
body with a brief statement of its accomplishments by 


- its coach. As each team marches to its place upon the 


platform, the cheer leaders lead the crowd in a cheer 
for the team. The custom is to have those members of 
the team who have previously been presented with 
letters sit on the stage with the M Club, and those who 
are receiving the letters for the first time sit in re- 
served seats in the front center of the auditorium. 

The teams are presented in the following order: 
heavyweight football, lightweight football, frosh-soph 


football, heavyweight basketball, lightweight basketball, 
(at this point Mr. W. S. Pope, Morton’s Suburban 
League Representative, presents Richard Prochaska, 
captain of the Lightweight Championship Team, with 
its trophy), frosh-soph basketball, swimming teams, 
cross-country track, fencing, tumbling, wrestling, cheer 
leaders, soccer teams, girls’ intramural, boys’ intra- 
mural, presentation of certificates for spelling class in- 
tramural championships (girls and boys). 

9. Bugle Corps takes the stage and sounds retreat 
while the flag is lowered. 

10. The Morton Band plays “Onward Morton,” 
which the audience joins in singing. The curtain is 
lowered and the meeting is over. 


for Basketball—“C HICAGO” Equipment 


—improved goals with glass, steel or vitrolite back boards— 
extended, suspended or swing-up types; non-sagging baskets 
with new net ring feature. 


CHICAGO GYMNASIUM 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1835 W. Lake St., Chicago, U.S.A. 


REMOTOMATIC 
SCOREBOARD 
changes score, flashes 


minutes to play, 
push button 


Reasonably Priced 


HEALTH EDUCATION THROUGH 
LEISURE-TIME ACTIVITIES 


The Health Education Program 
of the Y.W.C.A. 
Edith M. Gates 


Health as a factor in adult education. A book for 
those whose clientele comes voluntarily for health 
education and recreation. 


$2.50 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
_ 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 


WILSON’S MODERN Vitsmin “c” in Physical 
SHUFFLE GAME SETS 


CHAS. H. WILSON 
1417 80th Ave. Oakland, Cal. 


FRONT GIVES 
ITIVE CONTROL IN 
ING THE 


CURVED BACK FOR 
THE PURPOSE oF: 
PLACING THE DISC 
ON STARTING LINE. 


PAT. PENDING 
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- New Books Received -- 


Complete book reviews are contained in 
the RESEARCH QUARTERLY 


A Guide-Book for Safety Education. Vol. V. Publication of 
the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
1931. 50c. Cloth, 75c. 


A very helpful little book suggesting possible correlations 
of safety education with the teaching of various school subjects 
in primary and intermediate grades, kindergarten and grades 
1-3, grades 4-6, and in secondary schools. Various forms of 
safety education are suggestively outlined such as prevention 
of automobile, swimming, railroad, electrical, industrial, and 
school accidents, prevention of fire, safety in water transporta- 
tion and aviation, forest conservation, and first aid. The book 
also contains a valuable bibliography and lists of films and 
slides obtainable for the teaching of Safety. 


Score Cards for Evaluating Physical Education Programs 
for High School Boys and Girls. Bulletins Nos. E-2 and 
E-3, respectively, of the Division of Health and Physical 
Education, California State Department of Education. 


These two score card pamphlets give a uniform and prac- 
tical method of evaluating objectively the physical education 
departments of high schools. The evaluation is comprehensive, 
including staff, facilities, equipment, organization, program, ac- 
tivities, and professional aids. The booklets contain valuable 
standards, specific directions for scoring, and perforated score 
sheets in triplicate. These booklets are not only a very valu- 
able contribution to the physical education profession but they 
should be an incentive to all high schools to attain and maintain 
high standards in their physical education departments. 


Expression Gymnastics. Dr. Rudolf Bode. Translated from 
the German by Sonya Forthal and Elizabeth Waterman. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 161 p. $2.00. ; 


A vitally interesting book for the American reader and’ 
aimed to interpret the Bode or “Rhythmic Gymnastics” in as! 
clear a light as is possible in any translation. This type of 
movement which has its emphasis on the art has come as a' 
result of the World War and the desire for freedom of expres-: 
sion and a harmonious co-ordination of body and soul. There 
are two large divisions—the “Theory” and the “Practice.” 
_ The second consists of a series of exercises which should indi- 
cate the method for development. The illustrations are very 
helpful. Undoubtedly there will be a great variance of opinion 
regarding this type of activity and this translation. 


Recreational Swimming Activities. Thomas K. Cureton, Jr., 
Y.M.C.A. College, Springfield, Massachusetts. $1.50. 


“Recreational Swimming” is a manual for recreation in the 
water. Gives many helpful suggestions and ideas for swim- 
ming pageants and exhibitions. Dr. G. B. Affleck has made 
special contributions. Chapter headings are “The History and 
Significance of Recreational Swimming Activities”; “Individual 
Stunts and Competitions” ; “Team Games and Contests of Rela- 
tively Low Organization”; “Mass Games”; “Pageants, Mass 
Exhibitions, Water Plays.’ Includes extensive bibliography. 


Modern Swimming and Diving. Aileen Riggin. Dodd, Mead 
& Company. New York. 219 pp. $1.75. 


This is a very interesting and helpful book. The author 
aims to make it possible for a beginner to learn to swim, even 
without an instructor. The different strokes are most care- 
fully described with especial emphasis on the procedures in- 
volved in learning the American Crawl. Other strokes and 
various forms of plain and fancy diving are explained in detail. 
Competitive diving and swimming are discussed and rules 
given. In addition, the international regulations for diving are 
given and American Red Cross Life Saving methods are dis- 
cussed, with a word in favor of common sense in and around 
water. 
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Nutrition and Food Chemistry. 


Barnard S. B onson, 
Wiley & Sons. 467 pp. $3.75. ‘ Tok 


This book is the outgrowth of teaching and the Present 
of the elements of nutrition and foods to a group of college 
dents with little information in physiology and none jn or S 
chemistry. Accurate information has been brought t 
and interpreted in such a way that the best modern thought 
been made available and comprehensible. Scurvy, rickets ultra 
violet, ergosterol, pasteurization, and the mechanics, chemi : 
and physiology of digestion have been aptly discussed, The 
pendices are excellent. From the standpoint of the teacher gf 
chemistry, nutrition, or health education, this book is very in 
formative and should be of vital importance in this age of healt 
promotion and preventive medicine. 


Tumbling Illustrated. L. L. McClow. A. S. Barnes & Com. 
pany. 244 pp. 666 illus. $3.00. 


This interesting and helpful book gives an outline of tum- 
bling exercises for individuals, couples, and groups; then de. 
scribes each exercise very clearly using line illustrations, There 
is also a chapter on protection, one on exhibition work, and one 
giving suggestions for lesson plans. Tumbling provides mp. 
limited possibilities for the improvement of physical coordination 
and this is a valuable book for any physical education teacher: 
using this form of “natural gymnastics.” 


OUR ADVERTISERS 
deserve YOUR PATRONAGE 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 


American Sports Publishing Co. 51 


F:LLD AND GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. ...........ccceccccesees 59 

Fox Tent & Awning Co. ... .....00ss00ecces Inside Rear Cover 


- HEALTH MATERIALS 


Clay-Adams Co. 
Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Arnold College 
Bouve-Boston School of Physical Education 


Kendall College of Physical Education .............eeeeeeee 37 
Posse-Nissen School of Physical Education ..............0005 55 
Sargent School of Physical Education ..............cceeee08 51 
- Savage School for Physical Education .............ccceeeees 33 


SPORTING GOODS, CLOTHING, SHOES, SUPPLIES 


Pastor Stop Watch Co. .... 

Outdoor Amusement Co. .. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

American Physical Education Association ..............000: 41 
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Standard Texts on Physical Education 


Mechano -Therapy 


A Text-book for Students 
By MARY REES MULLINER, M.D. 


ly Instructor in Mechano-Thezapy in the Summer School 
a ereasd University; in the Sargent School of Physical Edu- 
. cation; in the Department of Hygiene, Wellesley College. 


[2mo., 265 pages with 57 engravings Cloth, $2.75, net 


This text, the product of the author’s extensive 
experience in practice and teaching, has a place in 
schools for physical education. It is excellent 
teaching material giving much attention to faults 
of posture observed in the spine and in the body 
in general. It is an excellent handbook of cor- 
rective hygiene showing how to heal the body by 
means of manipulations, massage or special ex- 
ercise and containing much useful information 
not to be found elsewhere and ordinarily learned 
only through experience. 


Basketball 


A Text-book for Coaches, Players, Recreation Leaders 
Students, and Teachers of Physical Education 


By JAMES G. BLISS, Ph.D. 


Department of Physical Education, New York University 
with a foreword by 
LYNN W. ST. JOHN 
Chairman, Joint Basketball Rules Committee 


12mo., 202 pages with 72 engravings Cloth, $2.50, net 


Dr. Bliss has made a contribution to basket- 
ball literature that will prove to be of great in- 
terest and practical value to coaches, players, stu- 
dents, recreation leaders, teachers, supervisors 
and directors of physical education. It is much 
more than a treatise on how to coach and play 
basketball. This book will help those who read it 
to avoid failure and achieve success in coaching, 
playing and teaching basketball, both as a game 
and as a part of the physical education program 
for the entire student body. 


Special Physical Education Catalog on Request 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Washington Square 
PHILADELPHIA 


GYMNASIUM MATS 


Many Schools Use Our Quality Mats Exclusively 


Standard quality gymnasium mats are 2 inches thick, made of No. 6 (21 ounce) soft white 
1 duck, made of two layers of quality 1-inch hairielt, closely tufted. The edges are built up 
square and reinforced. Strong duck handles are securely attached to reinforced edges. 


Our quality is excellent 
Our prices are low 
Our deliveries are prompt 


We also specialize in the manufacture of Wrestling and Boxing Mats (designed and ap- 


| Let us quote you prices 


proved by leading coaches)—Extra Covers for Wrestling Mats—Shower Bath Curtains. 


FOX TENT AND AWNING COMPANY 


“Tf it’s made of canvas, we make it” 
| YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 
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ATHLETIC 
CLOTHING 


Gymnasium Suits for Women for School and College 


FAST COLORS 
INCOMPARABLE WORKMANSHIP | 
STYLE BEST FITTED FOR GYMNASIUM | 
OUR GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION | 


A sample suit of your choice sent for inspection upon request 


Catalog Now Ready 


ALDRICH & ALDRICH, Inc. 


1857 Milwaukee Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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